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PREFACE 



In these pages an endeavour has been made to present 
in a convenient form the main facts, which have 
hitherto been revealed, concerning the undeveloped 
region which lies between Lake Nyassa and the Indian 
Ocean. The information which is thus oflfered to the 
reader has been derived from three main sources : 
(1) The records of African travellers as contained in 
their published works, and in the Transactions of the 
Royal Geographical Society, (2) the British Consular 
Reports and other public papers, and (3) the Reports 
furnished to the Administration of the Nyassa Com- 
pany by its officials, and by the experts placed in 
charge of the various expeditions which have already 
been sent out. 

In all cases the names (or other descriptions) of the 
several authorities quoted have been given ; and it is 
hoped, therefore, that the reader will find that the 
information, which has thus been selected and 
arranged, includes such facts as are most likely to 
enable him to form a correct idea of the character 
and resources of this interesting and comparatively 
little known region. 



VI PREFACE 

Chapter IV.^-on the Nyassa Company— has been 
written by Sir Robert Edgcumbe, by whom also 
the views of places on the East Coast of Africa 
have been furnished from his sketch-book. 

The photographs, which are here reproduced, have 
been provided by the Nyassa Company. 

It remains to add that the spelling of Nyassa with 
the double "s" has been retained, as approaching 
more nearly to the actual sound of the word as 
pronounced. Sir Henry Johnston, however, has pre- 
ferred the form "Nyasa," and the word is thus 
written in the official reports of the British Central 
Africa Protectorate. 

W. B. W. 
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PORTUGUESE NYASSALAND 



CHAPTER L 



ANCIENT AFRICA. 



For the nineteenth century Africa has been the dark 
continent, which is only now beginning to reveal the 
secrets of its central regions to European exploration. 
Nevertheless, when Europe Wiis uninhabited or bar- 
barous, this same Africa was the seat of the oldest and 
most brilliant of the political systems which preceded 
the era of Graeco-Roman civilization. But Egypt, 
in spite of its undoubted command of the arts and 
sciences, seems to have made but little advance in 
the task of African exploration. PossilJy the records 
whicli embodied its wise mens knowledge of the 
rest of Africa have perished ; or it may Ije that the 
unpromising character of the desert country wliicli 
surrounded the valley of the Lower Nile robbed the 
Egyptians of any desire to penetrate beyond tlu» 
boundaries of their own country. But to whatever 

B 
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cause this lack of information be due, the fact 
remains that the knowledge of the rest of Africa, 
which we know to have been in the possession of 
the Egyptians, can be expressed in a very few 
sentences. 

Ethiopia, which corresponds to the Abyssinian 
kingdom of to-day, was known to the Egyptians 
two thousand years before the Christian era com- 
menced ; but nothing appears to have been known 
of the country further south until, at a date variously 
stated as from 1700 to 1200 B.C., the veil is suddenly 
withdrawn by the monuments of Deir el Bahari. At 
this time, being in the reign of Queen Hatasou 
of the seventeenth dynasty, the land of Punt was 
conquered. The hieroglyphics which record the fact 
represent the spoils of the conquest — and presumably 
the produce of the country — as consisting of ebony, 
ostrich feathers, elephants' tusks, and ingots of gold. 
If we assume that the land of Punt here indicated 
was identical with the Ophir of King Solomon and 
the Mashonaland of to-day, we must credit the Egyp- 
tians of this period with such a knowledge of the 
Zambesi region as would naturally arise out of the 
political and commercial intercourse established by 
this expedition. But this vague acquaintance wdth 
the south-east littoral remained the sum of Egypt's 
knowledge of the rest of the continent, until the time 
when the maritime development of the Phoenicians 
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drew together the great civilized powers of that 
epoch — Egypt, Greece, Assyria, and Babylon — and 
placed the distant sources of supply provided by 
India, South-East Africa, Spain, and Britain at their 
disposal. 

This people, being essentially maritime and com- 
mercial in their aims, resembled the Anglo-Saxon 
race to a remarkable degree in the manner and 
methods by which they extended their influence. 
The Phoenician power, personified by Tyre, is graphi- 
cally described by Ezekiel, as " strong in the sea," 
and as having " caused its terror to be on all that 
haunt it."* In Africa, the Phoenicians established 
colonies and trading stations along the north and 
the west coasts ; and on the east coast they appear 
to have supervised the extraction of gold by the 
natives in the regions between the Zambesi and 
the Limpopo rivers, to have occasionally conveyed 
the gold and other produce of the interior in their 
own navies to ports on the Red Sea, and thence to 
Tyre and Sidon, and generally to have availed them- 
selves of the trading system of the Sabaeans, by 
which Arabia Felix became the entrepot for tlic 
produce both of India and of South-East Africa. 
In the Mediterranean Sea, and westward beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, they were the sole carriers of 
over-sea produce, and they and their colonics — 

* Gh. xxvi. V. 17. 
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notably Carthage — maintamed this monopoly until 
the rise of the Greeks and Romans. The list of 
the various peoples with whom Trye traded, and 
of the kinds of merchandise which she gained from 
each, which is given in the prophecy of Ezekiel, is 
very full; and, although we cannot identify the 
whole of the names, it is impossible to read it 
without forming a vivid conception of the enormous 
commercial activity of the Phoenicians at the period 
of their greatness.* 

In 1100 B.C., that is to say before Gades, the 
Iberian Tarshish was discovered, and 280 years before 
the foundation of the great daughter state of Carthage, 
the Phoenicians of Syria established themselves on the 
north coast of Africa at Utica. At a later period the 
Carthaginians formed settlements and trading stations 
on the west coast ; and about the year 500 B.c. the 
( -arthaginian admiral, Hanno, succeeded in carrying 
the arms of Carthage as far south as Sierra Leone. 
Phoenician enterprise commenced at an earlier period 
on the east coast, and the sphere of its activity was 
extended further southwards. About the year 1000 
B.C., when Solomon, among other signs of his great- 
ness, had secured the ports of Ezion-Geber, on 
the Gulf of Edom, Hiram, King of Tyre, being then 
in close alliance with the Jewish king, despatclied 
an expedition to an " Ophir," or wealthy district, on 

* Ch. xxvii. 
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the south-east coast of Africa. This Ophir was in 
all probability the gold-bearing region south of the 
Zambesi river, which was subsequently called the 
kingdom of Monomotapa, by the Portuguese, and is 
now familiar to Englishmen as Rhodesia. In view 
of this identification of the land of Ophir with South- 
East Africa, the details of this expedition, recorded 
in the books of the Kings and the Chronicles, acquire 
a fresh interest. Indeed, taken together with the 
antiquarian evidence aflbrded by the remains of the 
temple-fortresses in Mashonaland, and in the gold- 
bearing districts to the south of the Zambesi, they 
constitute the most complete page in the history of 
the east coast of Afiica prior to the advent of the 
Portuguese mariners at the commencement of the 
fifteenth century of our era. 

At this time the Jews had acquired a position 
and influence which was remarkable for so small a 
community. Solomon had entered into alliances with 
the rulers of Phoenicia, Egypt, Arabia, and Sabaea. 
By means of the military posts which he had con- 
structed on the east and south of his kingdom, . 
he controlled the overland trade routes both from 
Assyria and Babylon to the Phoenician towns on the 
Mediterranean coast, and from Egypt to Assyria and 
Babylon. At the same time, by the possession of 
Ezion-Gcber, and Eloth, on the Gulf of Edom, he 
commanded, while he fostered and encouraged, the 
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maritime trade carried on by the Phoenicians, in co- 
operation with the Arabians and Sabseans, with the 
cast coast of Africa, and with India. The account 
of the expedition to Ophir, given in the Book of 
Kings,* is as follows : 

" And King Solomon made a navy of ships in 
Ezion-Gebcr, which is beside Eloth, on the shore of 
the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. And Hiram sent 
in the navy his servants, shipmen that had knowledge 
of the sea, with the servants of Solomon. And they 
came to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, four 
hundred and twenty talents, and brought it to King 
Solomon." 

It Ls noticeable that this account, and the almost 
identical account given in the Second Book of 
Chronicles, are both alike immediately succeeded by 
the narrative of the Queen of Sheba s visit to Solomon. 
As this latter is introduced in both books with the 
words, '' And when the Queen of Sheba heard of 
the fame of Solomon . . . ," it would appear that 
the Queen of Sheba's knowledge of Solomon arose 
directly out of the expedition to Ophir. The passage 
of the expedition to Ophir, and its operations there, 
were probably due in both cases to the assistance and 
support of the Sabseans ; and these good oflSces were 
acknowledged and recompensed by Solomon in his 
gracious treatment of their queen. The second 

• Ch. ix. V. 2(j. 
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account is, therefore, in agreement with the opinion 
held by historians, that the Sabseans of Yemen, a 
region extending from the Persian Gulf to the 
southern extremity of the Arabian peninsula, were 
the first people to establish trading relations with 
the south-east coast of Africa. 

" And King Solomon gave unto the Queen of 
Sheba all her desire, whatsoever she asked, heside 
that which Solomon gave her of his royal hoantyy 

This latter clause appears in the Book of Chronicles 
as, " beside that which ^he had brought unto the 
king." No doubt there was an exchange of com- 
modities, and in addition a recompense for the 
services which the Saba^ans had rendered to the 
Ophir expedition. In addition to their trade with 
South-East Africa the Sabaeans had long navigated 
the eastern seas, and made their country the entrepot 
for the produce and merchandise of the great nations 
of the Far East. 

The products which came direct from Ophii- in 
addition to its gold are stated to have been *'almug 
trees " and precious stones. The almug trees would 
seem to have afforded a specially hard and durable 
wood ; for the uses to which they were put were 
to provide " terraces " or *^ pillars " in the temple 
and the king's palace, and '* harps and psalteries 
for singers." This might well be an indigenous 
product of the east-coast littoral, for specimens 
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of a wood have been brought to England from 
Portuguese Nyassaland which is of so close a grain 
as to rival iron in weight and consistency. The 
chief product which the Queen of Sheba brought 
in addition to gold and precious stones was spices. 
Of spices, we are told, she brought " a very great 
store," and further, that " there came no more such 
abundance of spices as these which the Queen of 
Sheba gave to King Solomon." This supply of 
spices, which characterized the resources of the 
Sabaean queen, waa drawn, no doubt, from the East 
Indies. And we find that when the maritime com- 
merce of Solomon's Red Sea ])orts was fully estab- 
lished, his navies drew their supplies from the East 
Indies as well as the east coast of Africa. In the 
Kings we read, ** For the king had at sea a navy 
of Tarshish with the navy of Huram : once in three 
years came the navy of Tarshish, bringing gold and 
silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks." And in the 
(chronicles, *' The king's ships went to Tarshish with 
the servants of Huram : every three years once came 
the ships of Tarshish bringing gold and silver, ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks." 

The term " Tarshish " was used in the same 
way as " Ophir " to indicate a district from which 
valuable products or merchandise could be obtained, 
and both terms were alike applied to more than 
one district. The Tarshish here mentioned — that is, 
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the district which supplied gold, silver, ivory, apes, 
and peacocks, may well have been the East Indies ; 
but it is not necessary to assume that Solomon's 
fleets actually reached India, for they may have 
received the Indian produce mentioned in the Bible 
narrative from the Arabians, who had themselves 
collected it in India and other eastern countries. 

In addition to the gold which came direct to 
Solomon from South-East Africa, amounting in a 
single year to 666 talents, two other sources of 
supply are mentioned. The first of these is the 
" navy of Tarshish," that is, the Indian supply. 
The second is the revenue, paid in gold, which 
arose from the dues collected from the overland 
trade from the east which passed through his 
territory : the gold " that he had of the merchant- 
men, and of the traflSc of the spice-merchants, and 
of all the kings of Araljia, and of the governors 
of the country." To this statement, given in the 
Book of Kings, the narrative in the Chronicles adds 
that Solomon " reigned over all the kings from the 
river " [the Euphrates] " even unto the land of the 
Philistines, and to the border of Egypt." And both 
narratives sum up the greatness of the Jewish king 
in the declaration that he *' exceeded all the kings 
of the earth for riches and for wisdom." 

The antiquarian evidence upon which the con- 
tention, that the Pha^nicians worked the gold-mines 
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in South-East Africa is based, is derived from the 
ruins of certain curious buildinors called "Zim- 
babwes." These Zinibabwes are in part temples, 
and in part fortresses, or places of refuge. They 
have been identified with somewhat similar buildings 
found in Sardinia, where the Phoenicians had settle- 
ments, and known in that island as Noragh^s. The 
main purposes which the Zimbabwes of Mashonaland 
and the Noraghes of Sardinia were alike intended to 
serve, were two in number : first, to provide an im- 
pregnable fortress to which the colonists could retire 
in case of attack by the natives ; and, second, to 
afibrd opportunities for the celebration of the rites of 
the Phallic -worship. An examination of the ruins of 
one of these Zimbabwes, conducted by the late Mr. 
Theodore Bent, has practically established the fact of 
a Phoenician colonization of the gold-producing region 
between the Zambesi and Limpopo rivei"s ; and made 
it at least highly probable that this district was the 
"Ophir" of King Solomon, and the chief gold-producing 
region of the ancient world. In summing up the 
evidence, which he states at length in his " Ruined 
Cities of Mashonaland," Mr. Bent writes — 

*' Here, near the east coast of Africa, far nearer to 
Arabia than India and China and other places which 
they were accustomed to visit, not only is there 
evidence of the extensive production of gold, but also 
evidence of a cult known to Arabia and Phoenicia 
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alike, temples built oa accurate mathematical prin- 
ciples, containing kindred objects of art, methods of 
producing gold known only to have been employed in 
the ancient world, and evidence of a vast population 
devoted to the mining of gold. " * 

The organization and supervision of the gold 
industry in the " Ophir " of South-East Africa was the 
first of the two great contributions made by the 
Phoenicians to the exploration of Africa ; the second 
was the circumnaviojation of the whole continent from 
east to west. The narrative of this remarkable 
achievement is given by Herodotus in a passage,! 
which is so interesting that I give it in full. It will 
be observed that the main result of the expedition — 
the establishment of the fact that the continent of 
Africa was surrounded by water except for the isthmus 
which joined it to Asia — is accepted by the Greek 
historian, without hesitation, although he refuses to 
believe the narrative of the Phoenicians in one par- 
ticular. This particular was an experience on the 
part of the navigators, which, at that epoch of the 
world's history, was supernormal ; for they asserted 
that in rounding the continent from east to west they 
had the sun on their right, i.e. to the north of them, 
instead of on their left. The fact that these Phoenician 
navigators should have related an experience which 

* Pages 193, 194 (Ist edition), 
t Book IV. 42, § n. 
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they knew must appear incredible to men who had 
never passed the equator — that is, to all the civilized 
world except themselves — is, of course, the strongest 
evidence of their having actually experienced, and 
not invented, the phenomenon in question. And, 
indeed, in view of the extended navigation of both 
the east and west coasts already accomplished by these 
people, there is nothing improbable in the narrative. 

After remarking that Europe was longer than either 
Asia or Africa, but that its width, as compared with 
these continents, must be a matter of conjecture, 
Herodotus continues — 

" For Libya (Africa) is clearly surrounded by sea, 
with the exception of the space covered by the isthmus 
which joins it to Asia. Necho, the Egyptian king, 
was the first to demonstrate this. Upon the com- 
pletion of the canal which connected the Nile with 
the Arabian Gulf, he des]mtched some Phcenician 
navigators, with instructions to sail back round the 
continent to the Northern Sea through the PiUars of 
Hercules, and thus reach Egypt. The Phoenicians 
accordingly started from the Red Sea and sailed over 
the Southern Sea. And whenever their supplies gave 
out they put in to the shore, and proceeded to sow the 
land with seed. They did this at the several points 
of the continent which they reached in the course of 
their voyage, and waited for the harvest. After they 
had reaped the corn, they set sail, and thus, after two 
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years hacj gone by, in the third year they bent 
their course through the Pillars of Hercules, and came 
to Egypt. And they said — what I refuse to believe, 
though others may do so if they like — that in sailing 
round Lil)ya they had the sun to the right of them. 
The fact of Libva beinor surrounded by sea was first 
established by this expedition." 

Subsequently, Herodotus tells us, the Carthaginians 
demonstrated the same truth. But, in this case, 
the navigator, whose name was Sataspis, proceeded 
westwards from Egypt. Moreover, he was turned 
back from accomplishing his task by fear of famine 
and by the apparently endless length of the voyage 
which opened out before him. He rounded, how- 
ever, the promontory called " Solium," on the west 
coast, and proceeded so far southwards that he reached 
a country inhabited by a diminutive race, who dressed 
in garments made from palm trees. These people 
fled to the mountains on the approach of the ship, 
and allowed Sataspis to possess himself of their sheep. 
The reason which he himself gave as the cause of 
his not completing the circuit of the continent was 
the circumstance that his ship " stuck fast," and could 
sail no further. This was, of course, regarded as a 
fabrication by Xerxes, his master; but it is quite 
possible that the ship which carried the unfortunate 
Sataspis may have become entangled in the swampy 
shallows at the mouth of one of the west-coast rivers. 
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The description of the " diminutive people," who 
are not characterized as " black," suggests, too, 
that he may have reached a point so far southward 
as to have been inhabited by one of the yellow- 
skinned races of South Africa — tlie Hottentots or the 
Bushmen. 

In the second century of the Christian era, the 
European world had added considerably to the know- 
ledge of Africa which it possessed at the time of 
Herodotus. The victorious arms of Rome had pene- 
trated far to the south on either side of the Red Sea. 
First the valley o£ tlie Nile, and afterwards the 
country of the Arabs, had been the scene of Roman 
expeditions. Sixty years after Ptolemy had given 
his eight books of geographical description * to the 
Roman world, an unknown author wrote the '' Peri- 
plus (or (urcumnavigation) of the Red Sea." This 
author tells us that Muza, Aden, and other places 
near the mouth of the Red Sea, were the recognized 
emporia for the merchandise and produce which the 
Arabian ships collected, and that these commodities 
were here transhipped into Egyptian and Phtenician 
vessels, and so conveyed to Egypt and eventually to 
Rome, the centre of the world. He adds that at 
Prasum, a promontory of ^Ethiopia, " an ocean curves 
towards the sunset, and, stretching along the southern 
extremities of ^Ethiopia, Libya, aud Africa, amalga- 
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mates with the Western Sea." * Ho also describes the 
chief ports of South-East Africa as far as the region 
of Zanzibar, and gives some particulars as to the 
respective products and constitutions of these places. 
One fact which he mentions is significant, as empha- 
sizing the maritime supremacy of the Sabaean Arabs 
in the eastern seas. In a.d. 35, he says, the SabsBan 
king, Kharabit, was in possession of the east coast of 
Africa. And it is noticeable that the river Sabi, 
which enters the Indian Ocean to the south of Sofala, 
and which, therefore, with its tributaries, gives access 
to the centre of the gold-producing region, still per- 
petuates the occupation of the country by the people 
from whom it takes its name. This possession of 
the east coast by the Sabaeans continued until the 
Islamic invasion of Africa had spread down to the 
east coast in the eighth (*entury of our era. 

It appears, therefore, that the knowledge of Africa 
(apart from Egypt and the Mediterranean coasts) 
possessed by the Roman world in the days of the 
Antonines, consisted in an acquaintance with the 
Nile valley as far as Meroe — the fertile region from 
Khartum southwards, which is enclosed by the fork 
of the White and Blue Niles — and with the main 
features of the east coast as far soutli as the region 
of Zanzibar. The fuller and more accurate knowledge, 

• Afl given by Mr. Theodore lient in the *' Ruined Cities of 
Masbonaland,'* chap. vii. 
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both of the cast coast of Africa and of Hindostan and 
the East Indies, which the Saba^ans possessed, was 
carefully hidden, from fear lest the Roman merchants 
should seek to wrest the eastern trade from their 
hands. Beyond these districts, the interior of the 
continent was vaguely reported to be either altogether 
uninhabited by reason of the blazing sun, or peopled 
by pigmies and other strange races who dwelt side 
by side with various mythical animals and birds. 

The Mohammedan occupation of the northern and 
eastern coasts remains to be noted, before we are free 
to pass on from ancient to modern Africa. So much 
of the history of the invasion of Africa by the 
followers of the prophet as is necessary for our pur- 
poses can be set out in a few lines. In 640 a.d. 
Egypt was invaded by the Moslems under 'Amr Ibu- 
El-'As. At the beginning of the next century, the 
whole of the Mediterranean coast of Africa had been 
not merely conquered, but converted to Islamism. 
During the eiglith and ninth centuries, the Arabian 
followers of Mahomet crossed over the Red Sea to 
Abyssinia, and passed down the east coast. Here 
they founded the settlements, or sultanates, of Mag- 
doshu, Kilwa (Quiloa), Brawa, Melinde, and Mombasa. 
At the same time, Arabian travellers explored the 
central regions, traversing the continent from east 
to west, and Arabian merchants established trade 
routes which connected the settlements of the north 
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and west coasts with those of the east coast. The 
geographical discoveries which resulted from these 
enterprises were embodied in voluminous records, 
and Cairo and Aden became the centres and deposi- 
tories of the information which was thus acquired 
concerning the countries of both Africa and the East. 
On the east coast of Africa, where their settlements 
extended almost as far as the equator, the Moham- 
medan Arabs stirred the natives to industrial activity, 
and established communities which enjoyed the bene- 
fits of a settled, if not a very civilized government. 
They would appear also to have intermarried with 

the coast tribes, and, to some extent, to have intro- 
duced the doctrines and practices of Islamism among 
the people. On the other hand, they introduced and 
established the institution of slavery, which remains 
to this day the greatest curse of the Central African 
native, and the chief obstacle to his progress in 
civilization. 



c 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PORTUGUESE IX AFRICA. 

The history of modern Africa is the history of the 
occupation and subsequent colonization of successive 
regions of the continent by Europeans. This process 
has been aptly termed the " partition " of Africa ; and, 
indeed, the climatic and racial conditions of the 
tropical continent are such that the relationship of 
Europe to Africa is rightly expressed by the phrase. 
These conditions arc in brief : a climate which renders 
it to a large extent unsuitable for the permanent 
residence of Europeans, and a population which is to 
a marked degree inferior in intellectual power to the 
other races of the world. 

Setting on one side the conquest of Egypt and the 
Mediterranean seaboard by the Romans, the process 
of Euroj)ean occupation commences with the outburst 
of exploring and commercial energy displayed by the 
little kingdom of Portugal during the hundred and 
sixty-five years between the capture of Ceuta in 1415 
and the union of the crowns of Portugal and Spain in 
1580. This effort of Portugal in its imperial aspect 
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ia happily characterized by a French writer in the 
following sentences : — 

" It is not certainly without reason that all 
historians have looked with astonishment upon this 
colossal Portuguese domination, extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the shores of China, founded in 
hardly the space of sixty years by the eflforts of a 
people remarkable in Europe only for the smallness 
of their territory. A conquest notable both for its 
immensity and rapidity, and which would produce 
upon the mind of a philosopher an impression with- 
out analogy, if the destruction which followed it had 
not been as prompt and complete, for we are able to 
say at present that the abasement of that nation has 
been equal to its grandeur. . . . From one century 
to another the breath of events has levelled the giant 
edifice as if it had been made of sand, and history 
will only recount to people the marvels of the past." * 

The criticism contained in the concluding sentence 
is no more severe than that pronounced by the present 
generation of enlightened Portuguese ; but, as we 
shall see in the course of this account, a determined 
endeavour has been made during the last ten years to 
rebuild this edifice, or at least so much of it as was 
erected in Africa. 

It is not necessary to give a detailed account of the 

• M. Guillain, l)ocument8, " L'Afri<jiic Oriontale,"pt. i. p ;J7r), 
as quoted by Mr. Wihnot in "Mouomota|)a " (18i)(J), p. lOO. 
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successive voyages initiated by the energy and fore- 
sight of the Infante Henry of Portugal,* by which 
the coasts of Africa were marked step by step with 
padroes de descoberta (crosses of discovery), and tlie 
united advance of civiUzation and Christianity duly 
registered upon the soil of the continent. It is 
sufficient to bear in mind that the primary object 
sought to be achieved by the Portuguese princes, and 
by the navigators whom they commissioned to ex- 
plore the African coast-line, was the discovery of a 
maritime route to India. In the eflforts made to achieve 
this object, the west and east coasts of Africa were 
occupied, Brazil was colonized, Mexico was con- 
quered, and the Straits of Magellan were navigated. 
In the mean time the sister State of Spain (closely 
followed by England) had secured the honour of the 
first discovery of America, by despatching the fleet 
which crossed the Atlantic under the command of 
Columbus in 1492. But what the Portuguese wanted, 
and what they were the first to secure, was an ocean 
highway to India and the Far East. Their explora- 
tion and occupation of the African coast was (like the 
discovery of America by Columbus) a mere incident 
in this supremely important enterprise. The value 
of Vasco da Gama's discovery lay in the fact that it 
enabled the nations of Western Europe henceforward 
to dispense with the services of the Turks and Moors 

* Born 1394, died 1460. 
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as the commercial intermediaries between them and 
the wealthy and productive communities of the Far 
East. The products of Hindostan, Malacca, Java, 
China, and Japan would now be obtained directly in 
exchange for the produce or money of Portugal, Spain, 
Holland, England, and France. In the coui'se of the 
growth of the Indian trade, certain points on the 
coast-line of Africa, or certain islands in the eastern 
waterways, came to be occupied by all the nations 
whose merchants engaged in that trade ; since they 
were required as stations for the victualling and re- 
cruiting of the crews of their respective East Indian 
fleets. But in addition to this, Portugal, from the 
first explorations onward, permanently occupied 
certain places upon both the west and east coasts. 
These places were occupied because they commanded 
districts which afforded supplies of natural or in- 
digenous products. By 1448 the work of navigation 
had advanced as far as the Guinea coast, and in that 
year a fort was erected, and John IL, with the per- 
mission of the Pope, assumed the title of " Lord of 
Guinea.'* Thus thirty-seven years before Diaz passed 
the Cape of Good Hope, and planted the " cross of 
discovery " on the island of Santa Cruz, in what is 
now Algoa Bay, the west coast was thought suffi- 
ciently promising to merit permanent occupation. 
The regions on the east coast were more important. 
Not only were the regions of the Hinterland more 
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productive, but there existed, thanks to the Moors, 
towns and trade routes. In fact, on the east coast of 
Africa, the Portuguese found something like an or- 
ganized commerce carried on in Moorish ahipa between 
the east coast and Arabian and Indian ports. This, 
therefore, was the scene of the greatest display of 
Portuguese activity ; and, as the result of these efforts, 




tlio east-coast ports, with the control of the cast-coast 
trade, was wrested from the Mooi-a. 

In the years 1497 to 1409 Vasoo da Gnma sailed 
from Portugal round the continent of Africa to Ilindo- 
fltan, and back again to Portugal, and thus opened up 
sea eommimication between Euro^je aud the East, 
In 1505 Sofala, on the east coast of Africa, was 
captured by the Portuguese. In the course of the 
next few years Quiloa was founded ; Melinde, Mom- 
basa, the island of Zanzil)ar, and Macfdoshu fell into 
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their hands, together with Sena and other places on 
the Zambesi. By 1520 they were masters of the 
east-coast ports from Cape Guardafui to Deiagoa Bay, 
and had made some progress towards the acquisition 
of the interior regions. By the middle of the century 
the Portuguese settlements in India, Malacca, and 
Java had been organized under a Governor-General, 
who was established at Goa ; and the east coast of 
Africa, with a Governor at Mozambique or Sofala^ 
formed part of the Indian administration, until it 
was separated a hundred years later, and the present 
province of Mozambique was created. 

By far the most important of these interior 
districts was the gold-bearing region between the 
Zambesi and the Limpopo rivers. The temple- 
fortresses erected by the Phoenician or Sabroan 
colonists, like the colossal temples erected by the 
Hindu colonists in Java, were now in ruins, and their 
origin had passed out of the memory of man. It is 
the opinion of those most qualified to judge of these 
matters, that the Portuguese never themselves saw 
the remains of the great Zimbabwe, although they 
had heard of its remains from the Moorish traders 
and the natives. This is the judgment of the late 
Mr. Theodore Bent.* He quotes from De Barros,f 
who writes (in 1552) of Zimba])we ; "when and 1)y 

• In "The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland." 
t " De Asia," liisbon, 1552. 
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whom these buildiDgs were erected is unknown to 
the natives, who have no written characters. They 
merely say they are the work of the devil, because 
they are beyond their powers to execute." But he 
adds that De Barros's account is incorrect, and that 
it evidently comes from Moorish traders who had 
themselves been there. And in order to show that 
no Portuguese ever reached the ruins, he quotes a 
letter written by the Governor-General of Portuguese 
India in 1721. The ruins of Zimbabwe remained 
enveloped in the general obscurity which hid the 
interior of Africa from European eyes and European 
knowledge, until the German traveller, Karl Mauch, 
reached them in 1871. But as very little attention 
was paid to his assertions, it was not until JVIr. Theo- 
dore Bent and Mr. Swan had made their thorough 
examination of the temple-fortress in 1891, that a 
knowledge of this interesting page in the ancient 
history of Africa was finally presented to the civilized 
world. 

But to return to the occupation of East Africa by 
the Portuguese. By this time, the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the gold regions, which had been 
exploited by the Phoenicians, had passed into the 
possession of a Bantu potentate. This personage 
was probably a chief of one of the military families, 
whose methods and position were analogous to those 
of Ketshwayo or Lobengula. The output of gold 
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was due solely to the rude efforts of the natives. 
They washed the sands of the rivers, and practised 
some rude methods of extracting gold by quartz- 
crushing. In these efforts they were stimulated by 
the sight of the Eastern therchandise and wares offered 
for exchange by the Arab traders. But by the Portu- 
guese of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this 
shadowy domain of a Kafir chief was magnified into 
the **Imperium Monomotapae/' the empire of the 
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" Great Lord," or the " Lord of the Mines," as the 
title has been variously translated. And the expedi- 
tions set on foot to obtain the control of the Monomo- 
tapa and his domain represent almost the sum of the 
endeavours which they made, during a period of three 
centuries, to develop the back country, or (to use the 
modern term) the Hinterland of their East-African 
possessions. I say " almost,'* for there are two 
measures, of which a brief mention will be made 
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subsequently, which were directed at this object. 
These measures were the grant of a trade monopoly 
to a Banyan company in 1686, and the attempt to 
attract Portuguese settlers by a system of Crown grants 
(jf>rrt^o.<? da coroa) apportioned to marriageable women, 
which was initiated at the beginning of the eighteenth 
centur}^ 

The export of gold was going on at the time of 
the first occupation of the east coast by the Portu- 
guese, for it is recorded that, when Sofala was 
captured in 1505, Alvarez dc Cahal found two Arab 
dhows there laden with gold. But in spite of the 
fact that the gold export was known to the Portu- 
guese thus early, the gold region was not secured 
until 100 years later. In fact, the first eflforts to 
reach the Monomotapa were made by the Jesuit 
missionaries. It was part of the recognized puq:)ose 
of the conquests of both Portugal and Spain to extend 
the spiritual dominion of the Pope ; and the estab- 
lishment of the Portuguese in India was followed 
by the creation of an ecclesiastical system, which, 
like the civil government, had its centre and head- 
quai'ters at Goa. In response to representations 
made l)y the authorities on the east coast of Africa, 
a party of seven members of the Society of Jesus 
were despatched from Goa, in 1559, to found what 
was henceforward styled by the Papal authorities 
the Kafir or Monomotapa Mission. They were placed 
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under the leadership of Gonzalez Silveira, then 
Provincial designate of the Jesuits at Goa. Of these 
seven, four perished in the voyage from India ; but 
Silveira and two other survivors reached Mozambique 
in safety, and eventually made their way to the town 
of the Monomotapa, which they reached on Christmas 
Day, 1560. The Monomotapa and his mother, with 
the chiefs and headmen, were converted, and subse- 
quently baptized. But the Moorish traders, who 
appear to have had permanent representatives at 
the Monomotapa's town, intrigued against Silveira, 
and persuaded the Kafir potentate that the missionary 
priest was merely an agent of the Viceroy of India, 
sent for the purpose of reducing him and his 
kingdom under the power of Portugal. In bring- 
ing about Silveira's death, they utilized the services 
of the " witch-doctors," and the common charge of 
witchcraft was brought against him. To adopt a form 
of expression, which a long acquaintance with Kafir 
methods has made familiar to Englishmen, Silveira 
was " smelt out " by the witch-doctors, and then 
treacherously and brutally murdered. The date of 
Silveii-a's martyrdom is 1561,"*^ and full particulars of 
his death, and of the circumstances which led to it, 
were forwarded to Lisbon, and thence to Rome, by 
the surviving missionaries. Many of these docu- 
ments have been collected and presented to the 
* " Monomopata," by the Hon. A. Wilraot. T^ondon, 189G. 
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public by Mr. Wilmot in his work ou Monomotapa, 
and the interesting passage which follows is taken 
from a translation (Appendix C) of the account of 
the martyrdom presented in the folio edition of '* The 
History of the Society of Jesus " in the Vatican 
Library. The main facts which are here given will . 
sound curiously familiar, in spite of the mediaeval 
dress in which they are wrapped up, to persons who 
are conversant with the subsequent dealings of the 
Europeans with the Bantu military tribes in South 
Africa. The actual description of the death of 
Silveira is preceded by a narrative of the intrigues 
of the Moors and of the eftbrts of a person called 
''Antonius Caiandus" to prevent the "king" from 
putting the death sentence which he had pronounced 
into execution. 

" Unfortunately, tlie answers of the king and of 
his mother were deceptive. Nevertheless, when he 
returned to Gonzalez [Silveira], and spoke hopefully 
of the reply which had been given him at Court, 
Gonzalez remained undeceived, unmoved in his con- 
sciousness that death was imminent. Therefore he 
called to him two or three Portuguese from a neigh- 
bouring village, and expressed his wish to hear their 
confession and to give them Holy Communion, a» 
later he would be unable to do so. [The Mass is 
then described with some detail.] At it he baptized 
about fifty Kafirs (Cafres), whom he had previously 
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instructed, and gave them clothing and rosaries. 
Antonius Caiandus returned towards night-time. 
* Why are you so anxious in my regard ? ' said 
Gonzalez ; ' I am readier to die than my enemies are 
desirous of killing me. I willingly forgive the king 
in the first place, and the mother of the king ; he is 
a youth and she is a woman, and both might easily 
have been deceived by the Saracens.' Then he 
prayed to God that no vengeance should be taken 
for his death, but that it should be an atonement 
for the crime which caused it. When alone, after 
Antonius Caiandus had gone home, he knelt before 
the image of the Crucified, and, sighing, begged 
Christ from the depths of his heart that all the 
rage of the barbarians might be allowed to be poured 
out against him. Rising from prayer, refreshed in 
soul, he regretted tliat his hour had not come. He, 
therefore, prayed on his knees before the Crucified, 
entreating that the cruelty of the barbarians should 
not be restrained if they should torture his body. 
Finally, feeling that his time was at hand, he rose 
and left the place where he had stayed (literally, 
lodging-house), in order that, like Christ, he should 
go forth and meet them coming to liim. Forthwith, 
he began to walk in the area (open place), and with 
his eyes fixed always on heaven, sometimes with his 
hands lifted up, and at other times crossed upon 
his breast, holding most sweet converse with God, 
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sighing and moaning. And when the night had 
advanced, and his enemies had not yet come (for 
they had been in a hiding-place near by, and had 
not dared to disturb him while he walked and kept 
watch), tired out, he returned to his room, and on 
his bed of reeds placed the image of Christ, which 
he surrounded with lighted candles. Here amidst 
his prayers and jispirations he lay down, and slept 
through sheer fatigue. The foe, who had come there 
in the meantime, perceived him, rushed suddenly 
upon him, and took away his life. There were about 
eight of them in all. Of these the chief for wealth 
and other advantages was Macrumes, a Pagan, by 
race and religion, but very well known to Gonzalez, 
and his familiar at table and in conversation. He 
was the Judas, and the leader of the others. Rushing 
at Gonzalez first of all the others, he roughly seized 
his chest. Then suddenly the other four seized his 
hands and feet and held him. The others threw a 
rope around his neck, and pulling it violently on 
either side, put an end to his life. Thus perished 
Gonzalez in the manner which he had often predicted 
in Portugal, and in the year of grace 1561, on the 
day after the Ides of March, on the Fourth Sunday 
in Lent.'' 

The Portuguese determined to avenge the murder 
of Silveira, and at the same time to obtain possession 
of the gold-producing region ; and for this purpose 
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an expedition was despatched from Portugal to East 
Africa, under the command of Francis Barreto, a 
former governor of the Portuguese Indies. The 
expedition, which consisted of seven hundred men, 
of whom eighty were of noble birth, arrived at 
Mozambique on May IG, 1570. Its objects were 
stated to be these : To spread the knowledge of 
the Christian religion ; to secure a source of revenue 
which would defray the expenses of the Indian 
administration ; and to punish the murder of Silveira. 
It proceeded inland by the Zambesi in twenty-two 
ships to Sena. From this place Barreto sent an 
envoy to the Monomotapa, but this envoy perished 
before he reached his town. In July, 1572, Barreto 
advanced from Sena to Monga, where he was attacked 
by the Mongarese. The Kafirs were defeated in 
two engagements with slight loas to the Portuguese ; 
but the expedition was attacked with malarial fever, 
and compelled to retire. In the meantime the 
Monomotapa, after hearing of the punishment inflicted 
upon the Mongarese, sent an embassy to Sena, 
praying for an alliance with the King of Portugal. 
Barreto replied that the alliance could only be 
granted under certain conditions, namely, that he 
should expel the Mooi-s from liis territory, grant 
the gold-mines to the King of Portugal, and under- 
take to receive the Christian missionaries. In order 
to give eflfect to the proposed alliance, three l^ortuguese 
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envoys were despatched forthwith to the Monomotapa s 
town. At the same time Barreto himself hastened to 
Mozambique to procure supplies and reinforcements 
for the force at Sena. On his return he found that 
only fifty soldiers remained alive out of the whole 
expedition. So fatal was the climate of the Zambesi 
district to the Europeans of this epoch that Barreto 
himself succumbed eight days after his return to 
Sena, and a new governor, Don Vasco Fernandez, 
was subsequently appointed to succeed him. 

Before Barreto's return to Sena the envoys had 
come back with tlie Monomotapa's reply. It was 
favourable in all respects. He pleaded that he was 
not responsible for the death of Silveira, and stated 
that he was willing to expel the Moors, and actually 
desired that the Portuguese force should advance 
and forthwith take possession of the gold and silver 
mines. But the expedition had ceased to exist. 
It had been struck down by no human foe, but 
by the insidious and deadly onslaught of a malefic 
nature, and the Portuguese were unable to avail 
themselves of the advantage which they had gained 
at this costly sacrifice of human life. 

At this period, also, the Portuguese were harassed 
on the seaboard of East Africa both by the Moors 
and by a more serious enemy in the form of the 
first of their European rivals in the Indian trade — 
the Dutch. However, in 1G07 the control of the 
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mines was transferred to the Portuguese by a formal 
deed of gift in favour of the Portuguese king. The 
donation was made in return for the military- 
assistance aftbrded by the Portuguese to the Mono- 
motapa by means of which he had been able to 
subdue the rival potentate of Monga ; and it provided 
for a continuance of this military support. In order 
to fulfil their part of the bargain Don Diogo 
Simoens Madeira sent repeated expeditions to the* 
aid of the Monomotapa, and eventually a fort was 
established and garrisoned to protect the district of 
the mines from Kafir incursions. These arrangements 
were disturbed, however, by a series of misunder- 
standings and consequent quarrels between the 
Monomotapa and the Portuguese authorities at 
Mozambique. Ultimately a second treaty was made 
in 1630 ; and it was in virtue of this treaty, which 
had been preserved with the Monomotapa's mark 
duly affixed to it, that the Portuguese made good 
their title to Delagoa Bay in 1875, in the arbitration 
which was then conducted by the representatives of 
Portugal and England respectively, before Marshal 
MacMahon, the President of the French Republic. 

At this time of renewed military activity fresh 
and more extensive missionary efforts were initiated. 
Shortly after the foundation of the Monomotapa 
Mission by Silveira, the organization of the missions 
in South-East Africa was transferred by the Papal 

D 
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authorities from the Jesuits to the Dominicans ; but 
the former order continued to have isolated missions 
and an official connection with the Indian tradei-s 
in East Africa until the year 1759. It is there- 
fore from the letters written by the Dominican 
missionaries to theii' ecclesiastical superiors in 
Lisbon, and preserved in the archives of the Pro- 
paganda at Rome,* that we get an account both of 
the state of Christianity in South-East Africa at 
this time and of the general characteristics of the 
regions in which the Portuguese had formed settle- 
ments or military stations. 

Of the operations against the Monomotapa we get 
the following succinct account forwarded from Goa to 
Lisbon: " The Emperor of Monomotapa having robbed 
the Portuguese residing in Sena and Tete, and killed 
the ambassador whom the captain at Mozambique 
had sent to him, we took the field with two hundred 
and fifty Portuguese and thirty thousand Kafirs, 
their vassals, at two difierent times — the first in 
December, 1628, and the second in May, 1G29. 
Their two great armies were destroyed, and on the 
second day the greater part of the grandees of the 
empire were killed, and the remainder made Manura 
their emperor in place of the former one, who, 

* They are given (in translation) by ^Ir. "Wilmot, in Appendix B 
to " Monomotapii ; " and the quotations here produced are taken 
from these translations. 
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according to the laws of the country, for certain 
excesses he had committed in the flight, could no 
longer reign. Manura at this time ])ecame a 
Christian, and was put in possession by the Portuguese 
in the name of and as the vassal of their kine:, and 
received and guaranteed all the conditions which 
the Portuguese considered conformable to the honour 
f>f the gospel and of the crown of Portugal." 

It will be noticed in this account that the European 
force employed was very small — two hundred and 
fifty Portuguese. The Kafir chief, who was "lord 
of the mines," must have been far inferior in streno-th 
to Ketshwayo, or even Lobengula. 

On June 28, 1631, the CoUetore of Portugal, 
IMonsiornor Lorenzo, writes to the Cardinal Prasfect 
of the Propaganda : " I send with tliis, to your 
Eminence, the accounts which we have had from a 
Dominican Father of the state of Christianity in 
the rest of Africa on the other side of the Cape of 
Good Hope, where one may say there is an immense 
harvest and few workers, which your Eminence will 
gather from the enclosed." 

In the account which follows, some twenty-two 
places are mentioned by name. Among them are 
SoMa, Chilimani, Sena, Tete, Zimbaoe* (Zimbabwe), 
Manila, Mozambique, Ibo, Mombasa, and Quiloa. At 
all of these places there were Christian families, and 

* The " o " is pronounced as " w " ; similarly Quilca = Kilwa. 
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permanent occupation of the interior. They soon 
learnt to confine their efforts to the narrow design 
of maintaining their possession of the ports and 
islands of the coast-line, leaving the natives of the 
interior to look after themselves. Indeed, the only 
reason why the Portuguese were left in possession of 
the ports and islands of the east coast of Africa by 
the Dutch and English East-India Companies, appears 
to have been the fact that the trade of these places 
was so insignificant, and the climate so pestiferous, 
that they were not considered to be worth capturing. 
For other purposes, they were not required ; for the 
Dutch and English respectively used Table Bay and 
St. Helena as their half-way houses to the East. 

The Portuguese, however, made, as already noticed, 
two attempts to develop their East- African possessions 
on something like permanent lines. Neither of these 
were successful, but they are sufficiently significant 
to merit a brief reference. 

The object of the first of these attempts was to 
stimulate the trade between East Africa and the 
Portuguese possessions in India. In 1686 the Portu- 
guese viceroy, the Conde de Alvor, granted the ex- 
clusive rights of trading between Diu and Mozambique 
to a Banyan (Hindu) Company. In addition to this 
trade monopoly, the Banyans were allowed other 
privileges. In particular, they were permitted to 
select the persons who were to act as judges in cases 
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of crime, or of civil wrongs or disputes, in which 
any of tlieir community were concerned. For this 
purpose they selected Jesuit priests, and when the 
Banyans excited envy, as they eventually did, by 
their prosperity, the Jesuits shared the odium which 
the Indian traders had incurred, and the punishment 
which was inflicted on them by the Portuguese 
authorities. '" One Governor- General wrote of them,"* 
says Consul O'Neill, * ' that they (the Banyans) were 
selfish, false, and cunning, given to lying and usury, 
that they knew not how to keep a contract, and that 
it was a part of their religious creed to deceive and 
rob a Christian. And of the Jesuits a Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, writing from Lisbon, stated 
in a despatch to the Governor- General of the colony, 
that * his Majesty the King was perfectly aware, and 
his royal sense of piety had received a severe shock 
therefrom, that the missionaries had degenerated into 
a mere association of smugglers.' " 

In 175J) the Jesuits were accordingly ordered to 
return to (loa. Here they were imprisoned, and 
their property was confiscated. Shortly afterwards, 
the Banyans were ordered to return to Mozambique, 
and in 1777 the trading privileges, which they had 
abused, were taken from them. The monopoly was 
withdrawn on the ground that they " spread disorders 

** Paper by 11. E. O'Neill, H.B.M. Consul at Mozambique, in 
Royal Geographical Society's rJourual for 1882. 
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on the coast." As a matter of fiict, tlie Banyans ami 
other Indian traders maintained the hold upon the 
east-coast trade which they secured in this manner, 
and to this day, says O'Neill, they are " in sole 
possession " of the trade of the Portuguese coast-line. 
They do not make colonists, for the simple reason that 
the maintenance of their caste prevents them from 
permanently remaining outside their own country; 
nor are they allowed by their religion to carry their 
women abroad with them. But they it is who then, 
as now, stimulated the native peoples to industry : 
for the European merchants have always confined 
their efforts to wholesale exchanges, while the Indian 
traders penetrate far into the interior by river or 
caravan, and exchange the wares of India and Europe 
for the various articles of native produce and in- 
digenous growth. 

The second attempt had for its object the creation 
of a population of Portuguese colonists. It was, 
therefore, a direct endeavour to render the Portuguese 
possession of the east coast of Africa both permanent 
and effective. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century the fertile districts north and south of the 
Zambesi were divided up into Prazos da Coroa, or 
Crown Grants. These estates were bestowed upon 
Portuguese women, and settled on them with suc- 
cession through females for three generations ; but, in 
taking the grants, the women were compelled to 
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inarr}^ a Portuguese of European birth, and to reside 
on their respective estates. In this way a strong 
inducement was offered to the Portuguese to become 
colonists, and settled in East Africa. It was found, 
however, that even this inducement w^as insufficient, 
and the conditions upon which the grants were 
originally made had to be modified so far as to admit 
women of mixed European and Asiatic, or African, 
blood. Moreover, the estiites were amalgamated, and 
a kind of feudal system grew up. The heiresses and 
their husbands established themselves in virtual inde- 
pendence of the Portuguese authorities, by means of 
retinues of slaves and hired native soldiers, and 
exercised complete control over large tracts of country. 
As a means of attracting immigrants, the Crown 
Grants were a complete failure, while, at the same 
time, the abuse of the system caused a number of 
serious difficulties. In 1836, and again in 1854, laws 
were passed formally abolishing the system, and 
depriving the existing holders of such estates of their 
privileges and immunities ; but these laws, owing to 
the weakness of the local authorities, were not put 
in force until recent years. Thus the one serious 
attempt to colonize East Africa, made by the Portu- 
guese during the four centuries that they have held 
possession of the coast, proved altogether disastrous. 

It remains to indicate very briefly the events which 
mark the further changes through which Portuguese 
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East Africa has passed from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century up to the present time. 

By a royal decree of April 19, 1752, the adminis- 
tration of the east coast of Africa was formally 
removed from the control of the Portuguese- Indian 
Government, which was seated at Goa, The adminis- 
trator was styled *' Governor and Captain-General," 
and the seat of administration was fixed at Mo- 
zambique. Shortly after this event, as already 
mentioned, the Jesuits, whose ecclesiastical superiors 
also resided at Goa, were expelled from East Africa, 
and sent back to India. The Dominican missionaries 
remained longer in the country, but, by the year 18:iO, 
no priest of this order was left in East Africa. The 
order had greatly declined in influence and in numbers 
during the eighteenth century, and the last Superior 
at Mozambique appears to have been appointed in 
1818. 

In 17(5;^ a step was taken which was closely 
associated with the erection of the east coast of 
Africa into an independent government. Munici- 
palities were created at Mozambique, Quilimane, 
Zumbo, Tete, Sena, Sofala, and Inhambane ; and in 
this way a system of local self-government was intro- 
duced. In 1838 the powers of the governor of the 
cast coast were enlarged, and from this date on- 
wards the district governors weife appointed by the 
Mozambique Government instead of by the Home 
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Government in Portugal. In 1 856 a "junta," or council, 
was created for the whole province of Mozambique. 
It was composed of thirteen representatives from the 
chief municipalities. Tete sent two ; Sena, Sofiala, 
Mhambane, and Lorenzo Marques each sent one ; and 
the remainder came from Mozambique. On July 24, 
1875, Marshal MacMahon issued his award; and by 
this award the Portuguese territory on the east coast 




of Africa was declared to extend southwards to a line 
parallel to 20" '.W of south latitude, drawn from the 
coast to the Lebombo Mountains, which form the 
eastern boundary of Swazieland. Under this award 
the important harbour of Delagoa Bay, with the 
settlement of Lorenzo Marques, was secured to 
Portugal, and the opposing claim of Great Britain 
was rejected. 
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The words of the Portuguese writer, Andrade t -orro, 
aftbrd a fitting comment upon the period of Portu- 
guese administration of which an outline sketch has 
been here presented to the reader. 

" The early Portuguese did no more than substitute 
themselves for the Moors, as they called them, in the 
parts that they occupied on the coast ; and their 
influence extended to the interior very little, unless, 
indeed, through some ephemeral alliance of no value 
whatever, or through missionaries, or without any 
practical or lasting results. The true conquest is stilt 
(1885) to be made.''* 

• As quoted by Mr. Scott Keltic, in " The Partition of Africa," 
at p. T)?. The italics are the author's. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF PORTUGUESE 

EAST AFRICA. 

To-day tlie extent of the Portuguese territory in East 
Africa is no longer vague and undefined, and its 
resources are in a fair way of being developed by the 
efforts of an enliglitened and energetic j^rivate enter- 
prise. Comimnies, similar to the great associations of 
capitalists which have taken in hand the work of 
civilizing the new territories of Great Britain and 
Germany, have been established ; and, in a word, the 
territory of Portugal has been brought into line witli 
the territories of Groat Britain and of other European 
Powers in Africa. Before approaching that part of 
this territory — Portuguese Nyassaland — which is 
the special subject of this book, it will be necessary 
to trace the process by which the international 
boundaries of Central and South-Central Africa have 
been defined, and also to give the reader some idea of 
the extent and conditions of Portuguese East Africa 
as a whole. 

In the third quarter of the nineteenth century the 
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question of Central Africa was brought prominently 
before the European world, mainly through the dis- 
coveries and achievements of an intrepid band of 
African explorers, among whom two men, David 
Livingstone and Mr. H. M. Stanley, are pre-eminent. 
In the year 1876 a Conference, to which the great 
Powers of Europe sent representatives, was held 
at Brussels, and as a result of the discussions 
which then took place, an International Associa- 
tion of the Congo was founded, under the presi- 
dency of the King of the Belgians. The questions 
to which the attention of the Conference was 
mainly directed were the opening up of Central 
Africa and the extinction of the slave trade ; and 
in view of effecting both these objects a Central 
African State was created. This State was formally 
recognized by the European Powers and by the United 
States in 1884-5; and the constitution and boundaries 
of the Congo Independent State — as it has been 
entitled — were laid down by tbe General Article of the 
International Conference of Berlin, on February 26, 
1885. At the same time a free- trade area, extending 
beyond the limits of the Congo State, was created in 
Central Africa. Subsequently, a further Conference 
was held at Brussels, which sat from November, 1889, 
to July, 1890 ; and at this Conference the question 
of the extinction of the slave trade was again dis- 
cussed. Its members recommended the extension of 
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European civilization by the construction of tele- 
graphs, railroads, and generally by the improvement 
of trade communications, as the most effective means 
of stamping out an evil which was felt to be a 
perpetual reproach to the great Powers. 

These Conferences were at once the evidence and 
the cause of renewed activity on the j^art of the 
European Powers in the work of partitioning Africa. 
The Brussels Conference of 1889, in particular, gave 
Europe a mandate which she was not slow to execute. 
By a series of agreements, extending from 1884 to 
1895, which are too numerous to set out in detail, 
the entire area of Central and South Africa was 
appropriated by civilized governments. The respective 
boundaries of the Independent Congo State, and of 
the Portuguese, German, French, and British posses- 
sions were defined. In fact, with the exception of 
the boundaries of the west-coast settlements and of 
the Nile Valley, where France and England are still 
at issue, the partition of the entire continent has 
been practically effected. 

In arranging the boundaries of the respective Powers 
in Central and South-Central Africa, the greatest 
difficulties arose out of the delimitation of the western 
frontier of the Portuguese territories on the east coast. 
In 1885 the British sphere of influence had been de- 
clared to extend as far northwards as the Zambesi, 
and by a subsequent extension, in 1891, it was carried 
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to the southerD shore of Lake Tanganyika. The 
Portuguese east-coast territories, therefore, mai'ched 
with British Central and South-Central Africa for the 
whole extent of their western border. The question 
was, how far did that border extend inland ? The 
Portuguese, on the one hand, claimed that the 
possession of the interior districts followed from their 
undoubted possession of the coast-line for four 
centuries. The British Government, on the other 
hand, pointed to the fact that the exertions of English 
missionaries and explorers had revealed these districts, 
especially the Central Lake district, to modern Europe, 
and stated with truth that the Portuguese authority 
to this day had never been eflTectually established over 
the native races in these interior districts which they 
now claimed as " possessions." 

EflForts were made by both nations to establish an 
eflTective occupation over the districts lying in the 
debateable area. In 1888 a Portuguese expedition 
under Antonio Cardoso was despatched to the Shir^ 
Highlands, or rather valley, and the country west of 
Lake Nyassa ; and this expedition was supported in 
the following year by a relief force under Serpa Pinto. 
These endeavours were, however, frustrated by the 
watchfulness of Captain O'Neill, the British Consul 
at Mozambique, and by the energy of Mr. H. H. 
(now Sii' Harry) Johnston and Mr. Buchanan. Mr. 
Johnston raised a force of five thousand men, and 
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planted the British flag over the eastern border of the 
territory which is now the Crown colony of British 
Nyassaland; and Mr. Buchanan, the Consul at 
Blantyre, at once declared Makololo — the chief whose 
oi)position Serpa Pinto had threatened to reduce by 
force of arms, and whose people inhabited the Shire 
valley — to be under British protection. In the mean- 
time the British South Africa C^ompany had been 
founded, in 1889, by Mr. Cecil Rhodes. In 1890 it 
took possession of Mashonaland, and of part of Manica 
by the pioneer expedition which moved from the 
Macloutsie river in June, and reached Fort Salisbury 
in September. The British South Africa police were 
l)rought into collision with the Portuguese oflicials, 
and the military forces sent to support them, at 
Massi-Kessi. For a time an intense feeling of hostility 
against Great Britain was excited in Portugal ; but a 
temporary arrangement was concluded in November, 
and in the following year these difierences, and the 
whole question of the western boundary of the Portu- 
guese territory, were equitably arranged by the Anglo - 
Portuguese Convention of June 11, 1891. 

Portuguese East Africa, or the state of Mozambique, 
jis now constituted, extends from the Rovuma river 
in the north — where it joins the East African territory 
of Germany — to the borders of Amatongaland — a 
native territory now incorporated with Natal — on the 
south. The western border follows the eastern shores 
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of Lake Nyassa, and proceeds southwards to the 
north-east corner of the South African Kepublic (the 
Transvaal), except that its course is broken by two 
considerable deflections. First, it makes a detour 
eastward round the Shire Highlands, which are thus 
left under British administration ; and, secondly, it 
makes a still longer detour westward to include the 
valley of the Zambesi as far as the 30th degree of 
east longitude. Here, at the westward extremity of 
the Portuguese boundary, is the ancient military post 
of Zumbo, and further down the river is another 
similar station, Tete. Both of these ports, securing 
the control of the Zambesi river, have been held un- 
interruptedly by small garrisons of Portuguese soldiers 
from the end of the sixteenth century to the present 
day. From a point slightly to the westward of Tete, 
on the 33rd degree of east longitude, the border pro- 
ceeds to Massi-Kessi, the frontier post where the 
Beira railway enters the South Africa Company's 
territory, and thence to the eastern bend of the 
Limpopo river, where it touches the Transvaal 
frontier, and to its southern limit on the borders of 
Amatongaland. With the exception, therefore, of 
the northern border, which marches with German 
territory, Portugal has Great Britain for its sole 
neighbour in East Africa; since the Transvaal for 
international purposes forms part of the system of 
British South Africa. As these British territories. 
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the Protectorate of British Nyassaland aod Khodesia, 
depend for their communication with the Indian 
Ocean on railways which must pass through the 
Portuguese territory, and on ports which must lie on 
the Portuguese seaboard, it is obvious that Great 
Britain has almost as great an interest in the develop- 
ment of the Portuguese seaboard in East Africa as 
the Portuguese nation. And it is not surprising, 
therefore, that the efforts which are now being made 
to develop these possessions should be largely due to 
British initiation and largely supported by British 
capital. 

The estimated area of Portuguese East Africa is 
271,600 square miles. Its revenue for 1894-5 was 
stated to be equivalent in value to £296,857 ; and 
its expenditure for the same period was estimated at 
£345,587. The improvement which has taken place 
in its financial position during the last few years is 
apparent from the returns of the Mozambique (i.e. 
Portuguese East Africa) Budget for 1896-7. In this 
year the revenue was returned at 3592 million reis, 
or (say) £798,000. This total was composed of: 
direct taxes, 1199 million reis, or .£266,000; indirect 
taxes, 1438 million reis, or £319,000 ; and 954 million 
reis, or <£2 12,000 from other sources of revenue. Out 
of this revenue, and in addition to tlie cost of adminis- 
tration, a sum of 375 million reis, or £83,000, was 
put on one side for extraordinary expenses and for 
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public works.* The total trade of the colony at 
the present time would seem to amount to about 
£1,700,000 in value ; f but of this £1,000,000 consists 
solely of imports forwarded to the Transvaal and 
Rhodesia, through the respective ports of Lorenzo 
Marques and Beira. The European population may 
be put at about 3000 ; and here again the great 
majority, amounting to 2250, are to be found at 
Lorenzo Marques and Beiia, where the population is 
largely composed of British residents. For adminis- 
trative purposes it is divided into two provinces. 







MOZAMBIQUE. 



Mozambique and Lorenzo Marques, which respectively 
comprise the country north and south of the Zambesi. 
And these provinces are themselves divided into 
districts. Mozambique is divided into the districts 
of Cabo Delgado, which comprises the country between 
the Rovuma and Lurio (Portuguese Nyassaland), of 
Mozambique, which comprises the country south of 

* See Appendix A for the Mozambique Budget (180G-7) in 

full. 

t These figures are based upon a review of the British Consular 
reports for the last few years. In the budget figures 4500 reis are 
taken as equal to £1. 
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the Lurio (with the district of Angoche) to the 
Zambesi, and of Zambesia. The province of Lorenzo 
Marques, similarly, is divided into the district so 
named which is bounded on the north by the Limpopo, 
aud the districts of Inhambane and Gaza (Portuguese 
(iazaland), which include the country from the Lim- 
popo to Zambesia. The Government of the whole east- 
coast territory is placed in the hands of a Royal Com- 
missioner, who holds office for three years, and resides 




alternately at Mozambique aud Lorenzo Marques. 
The chief towns (starting from the north) are — Ibo, 
the capital of the Cabo Belgado district, which is 
built on the island so named ; Mozambique, also 
built on an island ; Quilimane, at one of the moutlis 
of the Zambesi ; C'hinde, at the southern mouth of 
the Zam1>esi ; Beira. at the mouth of the Pungwe 
river; Sofak, Inhambane, and Lorenzo Marques on 
D^lagoa Bay. In addition to these there are the 
military stations of Zumbo, Tete, and Massi-Kessi. 
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As practically nothing has been done until the last 
few years to develop the resources, or even to con- 
trol the natives, of the interior, it follows that all of 
these places (with the exception of the military 
stations) are on the coast ; and it will be convenient 
to consider these ports under two headings : the 
old ports and the new. Under the former heading we 
must place Ibo, Mozambique, Quilimane, and Sofala, 
places which are supported by the produce of the natives 
in the districts which they command. Under the 
latter heading, Chinde, Beira, and Lorenzo Marques 
fall ; for these places owe there existence to the develop- 
ment of the districts beyond the Portuguese frontier 
which they have been established to serve. In other 
words, the old ports have an export trade, the new 
ports have an import trade, and this import trade 
consists largely of the plant and materials and food 
supplies, forwarded through them to the interior 
settlements. At the same time, as these new ports 
command lines of communication by rail or river with 
the interior, and are, therefore, continually improving 
their accommodation for shipping, it is only natural 
that even the local trade of the old jiorts should be 
to some extent attracted to their more enterprising 
rivals. 

The trade of the old ports must be considered 
first, for it consists of the produce of the various 
districts hitherto available for export through the 
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spontaneous and unorganized efforts of the native 
population. It reveals, therefore, the character of the 
natural resources of the country, and affords a 
measure by which the future development of these 
industries under European supervision may be es- 
timated. Commencing with Mozambique, we find that 
the highest annual export of the last 30 years was 
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THE LIGBT-HOrSE. MOZAMBIQUE. 



that of 1888, when it amounted to £228,000 in value. 
Since that time it has gradually fallen. In 1892 it 
amounted to £66,297, and in 1895 it was less than 
£50,000. The principal articles of which this export 
consists are ground nuts, sesame seeds, ivory, india- 
rubber and timber, and the supplies of these articles 
come mainly from the Cabo Delgado district, that is 
from Portuguese Nyassaland. In addition to the 
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Nyassaland export through the port of Mozambique, 
Ibo, the capital of the district, has an export of 
the same character which amounted, in 1892, to 
£36,616 in value. Quilimane, which serves the 
southern portion of the district of Mozambique, 
exported produce to the value of £95,134 in 1892; 
since that year the export has declined, and in 1895 the 
combined export of Quilimane and Chinde amounted 
only to .£76,344 in value. The produce then ex- 
ported consisted mainly of copra, oil seeds and wax, 
with some sugar exported to Lisbon, and small 
quantities of ivory forwarded to India. In 1892 
Inhambane, serving Portuguese Gazaland, exported 
produce to the value of £16,094. The imports taken 
by these ports amounted in 1892 to about £300,000 : 
they consist in general of cotton goods, from England 
and Bombay, for the native races; and of building 
materials, hardware, and provisions for the small 
European communities. In addition to this there 
has been in the ports a considerable import of fire- 
arms, gunpowder, and alcohol, which has been sold to 
the natives ; but efibrts are now being made by the 
administrations of the respective districts to control a 
trade, the indiscriminate exercise of which leads to 
grave abuses, and even to international complications. 
The trade of the new ports is in all cases due to the* 
establishment of the respective industrial undertakings 
to which these ports are subsidiary. Lorenzo Marques 
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owes its present prosperity and importance to the con- 
struction of the line of railway from Delagoa Bay to 
Pretoria, of which fifty-seven miles runs through 
Portuguese territory. The trade of Lorenzo Marques 
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is therefore almost exclusively an import trade, and of 
these imports two-thirds are merely transit imports 
for the Transvaal and the British territories north of 
the Transvaal. As, however, the importance of the 
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THE ARMOCRY, LORENZO MARQUES. 

town increases, the European population grows, and 
the satisfaction of the wants of this European popula- 
tion swell the returns of articles imported. In 1892 
the imports amounted to about .£200,000 in value, of 
which some £60,000 was due to goods in transit. In 
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1895 the imports stood at £950,000, of which £670,000 
represented the value of goods in transit. In the same 
year (1895), the exports from the district of Delagoa 
Bay (excluding re-exports) amounted to about £28,000 
in value, as against £7500 in 1892, and the European 
population of Lorenzo Marques itself had reached the 
respectable total of about 1700. Of this total, 700 
are Portuguese, while the British provide the largest 
element in the remainder. The natives residing within 
a radius of one and a half mile of the centre of the 
town are estimated to number between 5000 and 6000. 
The whole of the back country of the district is 
reported to be absolutely undeveloped and un- 
cultivated. 

The development of Beira is in many respects more 
satisfactory than that of Lorenzo Marques. Although 
this port owes its birth to the Beira, or east-coast 
railway, which unites the north of Rhodesia wdth 
the Indian Ocean, yet at the same time the surround- 
ing districts within the Portuguese boundarj' are in 
this case being developed by the Mozambique Com- 
pany. The town and port, of Beira is on the north 
bank of the entrance of the Pungwe river ; and the 
terminus of the railway was originally fixed at Fontes- 
villa, a point forty-five miles up the river. But a line 
has now been laid between Beira and Fontesvilla, so 
that the rails run uninterruptedly for 200 miles to the 
Portuguese frontier at Nova Macequece (new Massi- 
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Kessi). From this point the line is being carried 
through British territory to Umtali and Salisbury, 
the administrative capital of Rhodesia. The Mozam- 
bique Company, which has made Beira its head- 
quarters, has been entrusted with the task of develop- 
ing the Portuguese territory, which lies between the 
Zambesi and the Sabi rivers. It is a Portuguese 
company (Companhia de Mozambique), which is, 
however, largely supported by British capital, and 
its powers are guaranteed by a royal concession, or 
charta, obtained in 1891. It commenced its adminis- 
tration at the end of 1892, and since that date the 
trade of its territory has increased fourfold. The 
chief administrative officer of the company bears 
the title of " governor," and resides at Beira ; but 
the officials who administer justice in the various 
territorial divisions are appointed by the Royal Com- 
missioner (or Governor-General) for the " State " of 
Mozambique. The military district of Tete, where 
there are some thirty Europeans and a Portuguese 
garrison, is excluded from the territory of the com- 
pany, and placed directly under the Mozambique 
government. 

The total trade of Beira has increased in value from 
(about) £135,000 in 1893, to £512,480 in 1896. 
This total is composed (in 1896) of £295,106 for 
imports, £17,931 for exports, £192,042 for transit 
trade, and £7401 for goods re-exported, and it yields 
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customs duties to the value of £42,162. In this cou- 
nection it sliould be mentioned that, under the Anglo- 
Portuguese Convention of 1891, the duties leviable 
upon goods in transit from the east-coast ports through 
Portuguese territory to the British possessions are 
limited for a term of years to a maximum of 3 per 
cent. The importance of the port of Beira appears 
from the fact that 178 vessels, with a registered 
tonnage of 227,986, called here in 1896. This pro- 
gress has naturally been attended by a growth of 
population. According to the census taken on the 
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last day of 1896, there were then about 675 Euro- 
peans residing in the town. Of these, 417 were 
Portuguese, and 121 English. In addition to the 
Europeans, there were some 100 Asiatics, the majority 
of whom were British Indians, and about 2350 
natives. The total population of all nationalities was 
returned at 3128 — a very considerable population to 
have grown in ten years on the east coast of Africa, 
and one which affords evidence of the commercial 
possibilities of the Portuguese territory as a whole. 

Chinde is another port which owes its recent de- 
velopment to the fact that it serves as a gate to an 
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English possession — the British Central Africa Pro- 
tectorate. In this case the route commanded is 
the waterway by the Zambesi and Shire rivers to 
Lake Nyassa, and generally to the central lakes of 
Africa. The town is situated on the east bank of the 
main stream of the Zambesi mouth, and includes the 
English concession secured under the Convention of 
1891, for the accommodation of the Nyassaland 
river traffic. This traffic is carried on in the trading 
steamers of the African Lakes, Sharrer's Zambesi 
Traffic, and other companies, and in 1896 there were 
eleven such steamers plying between Chinde and the 
various ports on the Zambesi and Shire rivers. These 
steamers, together with steam-launches and steel 
cargo barges, represented a carrying capacity of 1491 
tons. The total population of Chinde on the last 
day of 189G was 860 persons. Of these 697 were 
natives, 86 were Europeans, including 39 British, and 
77 were Asiatics. In connection with these latter it 
must be observed that the coast trade carried on in 
the Arab dhows by the British Indians and the native 
races is reported to be largely increasing at Chinde. 
The nature of this trade will be more fully discussed 
when we consider the present trade of Portuguese 
Nyassaland ; but we may remark in passing that the 
chief articles which the Indian and Banian traders 
bring the natives are assortments of bright-coloured 
calico, shawls, and handkerchiefs, and other similar 
articles of attire. 
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It will be seen from this review of the present con- 
dition of Portuguese East Africa that, apart from the 
growth of the ports incidental to the development 
of the British territories beyond the Portuguese 
boundary, the future progress of the actual Portu- 
guese territories depends upon the efforts of the two 
great companies, the Nyassa and Mozambique Com- 
panies, to which the most valuable portion of this 
territory has been assigned, and to the subsidiar}" 
companies which are w^orking, or are to work, within 
their administration. The formation and constitution 
of the Nyassa Company will be separately discussed 
in the succeeding chapter ; but it will be convenient 
to add a few words here upon the general scope of 
operations, and the general progress, of the sister 
Company of Mozambique. 

The general financial position of the Mozambique 
Company appears from the fact that, in 1896, its 
revenue reached a total of .£88,982, against an ex- 
penditure of £88,193. The chief sources of revenue 
are sufficiently revealed by the headings of the main 
items of which its total receipts for the year were 
composed. The customs yielded £37,742 ; the hut- 
tax (or charge upon the natives), £14,125 ; laud 
concessions, £7186 ; mining concessions, £4059 ; and 
licences to trade, £5155. The balance was made up 
from port dues, stamps, the profits of the postal 
service, and various other lesser sources of revenue, 
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amonor which are included two direct taxes. In 
addition to the liut-tax, a poll-tax is levied upon 
the native population, and an income-tax is levied 
upon the European residents. Besides the develop- 
ment of the port of Beira, the leasing of land for 
agricultural purposes, and the development of the 
mining district of Portuguese Manica — operations 
which are all involved in the above returns — the 
Company has made considerable progress, both in 
the introduction of European colonists and in the 
establishment of an effective control over the native 
races. According to the Company's report,* the 
Portuguese immigrants who had been received up 
to the middle of 1897, amounted to a total of 463 ; 
while the proceeds of the hut-tax — a good test of the 
submission of the native races — had increased in the 
last year, owing to succesrfid military operations, 
by £11,478. At the same time the agricultural 
development of certain districts has been under- 
taken by subsidiary companies or private firms. The 
" prazo," or Crown grant, of Gorongoza, has been 
undertaken by the Franco-Portuguese Company so 
named ; and this company, which entered into pos- 
session of its estate in September, 1896, has already- 
commenced to clear the ground, and test the capacity 
of the land by experimental plantations. The British 

* " Report and Account of the Companhia de Mozambique," 
presented to the general meeting of June 3U, 1897. 
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Consul at Beira reports on their operations, that " the 
high country has been found to be fairly healthy and 
to be well watered. It produces wild coffee in abun- 
dance. All over the country indiarul)ber is gathered, 
and wild sugar-cane, maize, and millet (Kafir com) 
are grown. The native population is thin, and the 
people of a low type." * 

A commencement of agriculture and cattle breeding 
has been made in the Buzi district by the fiim of 
Arriaga and Commandita; while the Companhia do 
Luabo has leased other pracos on the same terms as 
the Companhia de Gorongoza from the parent com- 
pany. Here, therefore, signs of a genuine and per- 
manent colonization of the east-coast littoral are 
to be discerned ; for it is obvious that, without the 
development of the back country, the new ports, 
which have been called into existence by the artificial 
requirements of the transit trade, must either remain 
in a stationary condition or decay. 

* F.O. An. Series, No. IHM, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE NYASSA COMPANY. 



The decrees of concession, dated September 21, 1891, 
and March 10, 1893, granted the administration and 
development of the northern district of the Province 
of Mozambique to a Portuguese Company, which was 
duly formed in accordance with the laws of Portugal 
and the terms of the concession. The Company thus 
created was definitely constituted under the title of 
the Nyassa Company (Companhia do Nyassa), on 
March 16, 1893; and the decrees of concession, or 
charter, having been ratified by the King, the Com- 
pany took possession of its territories on October 27, 
1894. These territories, as defined in the charter, 
comprise the whole of the former district of Cabo 
Delgado (a portion of the province of Mozambique), 
together with the islands lying off the coast-line. 
They are separated on the north from German East 
Africa by the course of the River Rovuma and the 
international boundary of December, 1886 ; their 
western boundary consists of the eastern shore of 
Lake Nyassa and the international boundary of June, 

-I- F 
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1891, which separates Portuguese from British Nyassa- 
land ; they are bounded on the east by the Indian 
Ocean; and lastly, they arc divided by the entire 
course of the Lurio river, from its source by Lake 
Chirua to its mouth, from the district of Mozam- 
bique. Roughly speaking, the rectangular country 
thus enclosed measures some 400 miles from the 
Indian Ocean to Lake Nyassa, and some 200 miles 
from the Bovuma to the Lurio, and embraces an 
area of 100,000 square miles. It should be added, 
also, that to the south of the Lurio, there is the 
district of Angoche, which lies between the boundary 
of the Nyassa Company and that of the Zambesia 
Company. At the present time this valuable portion 
of intervening: territorv has not been allotted to either 
company. 

The Nyassa Company is, therefore, brought into 
contact with strong and progressive administrations, 
and at the same time it enjoys the prospect of the 
(commercial advantages incidental to the possession 
of both ocean and inland seaboards. This latter 
circumstance indicates unmistakably that the Com- 
pany's first industrial achievement must be to unite 
the Indian Ocean with the great Central Lake system 
of Africa by direct railway communication. Closely 
connected with this enterprise is the imminent re- 
moval of the present seat of government from Ibo, an 
island on the coast separated from the mainland by 
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a sea channel about a mile across, to the mainland 
at Pemba Bay ; for here, on the shores of the finest 
natural harbour on the wliole east coast of Africa, is 
the natural terminus for a line, over which the trade 
of the highlands of Central Africa is destined to travel 
from the great lakes to the coast. 

The value of these central highlands and of the 
waterways constituted by the chain of lakes — Nyassa, 
Tanganyika, Albert and Victoria Nyanza — taken in 
conjunction with the Nile, is sufficiently demonstrated 
by the fact that five railway routes are already pro- 
jected or in course of construction from various points 
on the east coast. These are the British line from 
Mombasa, the German line from Tonga, the Mozam- 
bique Company's liver and rail route from Chinde,. 
the alternative route from Quilimane to the British 
frontier on the Ruo river, and the Nyassa Company's 
line from Pemba Bay. Of these it is submitted that^ 
having regard to the distance from the coast to the 
lakes and the nature of the country to be traversed, 
this last, the Nyassa Company's route, is destined 
to surpass the others in commercial importance. 

The significance of the reason here given as the 
chief guarantee for the success of the Pemba Bay 
railway — viz. the nature of the country through 
which it will pass, w^ill appear from the following 
pages. In the meanwhile we may anticipate the 
results of the information which they contain, by 
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saying that these accounts of travellers and explorers 
reveal a healthy climate, a dense and peaceable native 
population, a remarkable variety of valuable natural 
products, and the presence of ample and conveniently 
situated stores of coal and iron, together with the 
prospect of mines of gold and precious stones. 

Portuguese Nyassaland rises from the coast gradu- 
ally for some sixty miles, when an altitude of some 
1200 feet is attained ; then a gently rising, rolling 
plateau commences, having an average elevation 
of 1500 feet, with its highest point to the south- 
west, where the sources of the chief rivers are to 
be found. In addition to the Eovuma and Lurio, 
w^hich form respectively the northern and southern 
boundaries, the country is traversed by three other 
considerable rivers, the Lugenda, the Masala, and the 
Montepuesi. Of these the largest, the Lugenda, flows 
from Lake Chirua in a north-easterly direction to its 
confluence with the Rovuma, and thus crosses the 
central districts transversely from south to north, 
while the other two flow with somewhat similar 
north-easterly courses from the elevated country in 
the south to the Indian Ocean. As the level of the 
land rises gradually from the coast to Lake Nyassa, 
the whole area of 100,000 square miles in extent 
falls into three natural divisions or zones. They 
are : the littoral zone, which extends from the coast- 
line westward as far as the point where the Masala 
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changes its course from north to east ; the medium, 
which extends from this point westward to the basin 
of the Lower Lugenda ; and the interior zone, which 
extends from the basin of the Lower Lugenda to 
the shores of Lake Nyassa. Each of these zones 
possesses well-marked characteristics. The littoral 
zone is level, warm, and damp ; the medium consists 
of gently rising plains, broken up by short ranges or 
isolated hills ; the interior zone is mountainous, and 
the climate is temperate. All three zones are thickly 
populated, although the greater productiveness of the 
first and the last give them an advantage in this 
respect over the second. 

The climate as a Avhole, owing to the high average 
elevation of the country, is superior to that of other 
districts situated in the same (or equivalent) degrees 
of latitude on either the west or cast coast of Africa. 
The accounts of missionaries and travellers, and the 
reports of the resident officials and engineers of the 
Nyassa Company, bear unanimous testimony to its 
general healthiness, and to the special suitability of 
the interior highlands for European colonization. 

These, then, are the general characteristics of the 
country which will be described more at length in the 
subsequent chapters of this book. 

In thus granting these territories to the Nyassa 
Company the Portuguese (xovernment required the 
company to accept certain conditions and certain 
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responsibilities. The grant of the territories is subject 
to certain reasonable conditions. The Government 
reserves to itself the option, at the end of thirty-five 
years, and at periods of ten years onwards, of pur- 
chasing certain public buildings and undertakings, 
such as canals and docks and telegraphs, at a 
proper valuation to be agreed upon. The railway 
from Pemba Bay to the shore of Lake Nyassa is 
absolutely guaranteed for a period of ninety-nine 
years, and after the lapse of that time reverts to the 
Government. Eailways, other than this line, arc 
redeemable by the Government on payment of a full 
indemnity, as in the case of other public works. Sur- 
face rights may be leased in perpetuity, subject to a 
nominal ground rent of one farthing per hectare (two 
acres). 

The Government has delegated to the Company the 
power of imposing and collecting both direct and 
indirect taxes within the territories of the Company 
for a period of thirty-five years ; and after the lapse 
of that period the Government may, with the consent 
of the Company, modify these terms. The Govern- 
ment has stipulated that it is to receive each year 
7^ per cent, of the total net profits of the Com- 
pany's administration ; or 10 per cent, whenever 
the dividend payable on the shares of the Company 
should rise to ten per cent., or exceed it. Here 
it should be stated that the Company's capital was 
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fixed by the charter at £1,000,000, in shares of £l, 
or $4 500 reis, in value ; and that the Company was 
itself formed as a joint-stock society under articles of 
association which were approved by the Government. 
The Company undertakes certain responsibilities 
necessary alike for the good government and the 
commercial development of the country itself. In 
addition to maintaining forces of land and sea police, 
and providing magistrates and other oflBcers of justice, 
it is bound to provide for the instruction of the 
native population, by establishing and maintaining 
missions, elementary schools, and schools of arts and 
handicrafts. It also regulates and controls the trade 
in arms and gunpowder, and has complete power to 
regulate the sale and manufacture of intoxicating 
drinks. Another enterprise which the Company 
undertakes is the establishment of a certain number 
of Portuguese colonists within its boundaries, and 
the opening up of its territory to people of all 
nationalities. Among its commercial responsibilities 
two undertakings are especially important. The first 
of these is the construction of a telegraph line to 
connect the ports on the coast, and the laying of 
a cable to bring the east coast of Africa into com- 
munication with the rest of Africa and with Europe. 
The second is the construction and working of a 
railway, which is to connect the splendid harbour 
of Peraba Bay with tlic shores of Lake Nyassa. 
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The necessary preparations for both these enter- 
prises are being made. 

The Nyassa Company enjoys the exclusive right 
of imposing and collecting the import, export, 
customs, and harbour duties, together with all other 
taxes, direct and indirect, within its territory. It 
provides and controls the currency ; it issues postage 
and other stamps, and gives licences to exercise pro- 
fessions, and to trade or carry on commercial and 
industrial undertakings or manufactures of any kind. 
It possesses an exclusive right (a) to construct and 
work all railways, roads, telegraphs, harbours, and 
other public works; (&) to mine for gold, coal, and 
other minerals, and for precious stones ; (c) to hunt 
elephants; (d) to gather sponges, coral, pearls, and 
amber, along the coasts of the mainland and on the 
islands. It also has the further exclusive right 
(e) to collect indiarubber, gum copal, and other 
forest products, save in so far as the same is at 
present exercised by the native tribes. In short, 
the whole of the financial and commercial resources 
of a vast territory have been placed at its disposal, 
to develop directly J)y its own officials and servants, 
or indirectly by means of subsidiary companies, or 
private capitalists. 

The control of the Nyassa Company has been vested 
by its charter in an Administration, or Board of 
Directors, of whom a majority must be Portuguese 
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citizens. At the same time, provision was made for 
the formation of foreign sections of the Board. At 
the present the London section has been entrusted 
with the sole control, both financial and general, 
of the Company's affairs, excepting only the 
exercise of the rights of sovereignty. The Portu- 
guese Government is directly represented by a Royal 
Commissioner, who has a consultative vote. The 
Government has also reserved the right of nominating 
three members of the Administration from among the 
shareholders of the Company. At the present time, 
the Administration of the Nyassa Company consists 
of fifteen members. Of these, eight are Portuguese 
subjects. The Company has offices in London, Paris, and 
Lisbon. The government and administration of the 
Company's territory in Africa is vested in an official 
who has the title of Governor, and bears the military 
rank of a General of Division. This official is selected 
by the Board, and must be of Portuguese nationality. 
He resides at the seat of government, which is for the 
present fixed at the town of Ibo, on the island so 
named, but he is entirely and exclusively under the 
orders of the Board of the Company. 

As already stated, the Nyassa (.^ompany commenced 
to administer its territory on October 29, 1894. 
The first governor, Dr. RoUao Preto, continued to 
hold office until the end of 1896, when, after a period 
of ad interim administration, he was succeeded by the 
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present governor, Captain Joan Guerreiro cVAmorim, 
who was appointed in October, 1897. 

Dr. Rollao Preto s period of administration was one 
of some difficulty. The Company's officials, that is 
to say, Dr. Preto and his staff, were at once charged 
with the entire responsibility of administering tlie 
government of the territory, while, at the same time, 
their operations were limited by an insufficient 
revenue, and the new measures which they proposed 
were checked by the Central Government of the Pro- 
vince of Mozambique, which openly displayed its 
jealousy of the new Administration. 

When Dr. Preto became Governor, the chief, and 
indeed only, sources of revenue available for the 
expenses of the administration were the customs 
receipts, together with harbour dues and charges for 
warehousing, the house and industry tax, and the 
proceeds of the sale of stamps and trade-licences, and 
the profits of the post-office. But the revenue 
yielded by these sources, moderate as it was, was 
largely reduced by the support accorded by the Home 
Government to the unfriendly regulations issued by 
the Mozambique Government. Up to this period, it 
must be remembered, practically no endeavours had 
been made to develop the agricultural or commercial 
resources of Portuguese Nyassaland. The trade upon 
which the import and export duties were levied was 
entirely in the hands of the Arabian and Indian 
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traders, and of a few European merchants who resided 
at Ibo, or at one or other of the towns on the coast 
of the continent, where small Portuguese garrisons 
were maintained. The sole export of the country- 
consisted of such indigenous products as the natives 
could collect in the fields or forests, or raise by the 
most primitive methods of cultivation. These pro- 
ducts were (and are) conveyed by porters, travelling 
in caravans ; and the only native exports which could 
be obtained from the richer and more productive 
regions of the interior were those which would bear 
the expense of carriage on men's heads from these 
districts to the towns on the coast. Such exports 
were especially indiarubber, ivory, ebony, gum copal, 
and wax ; and in addition to these, indigo, cloves, 
mother-of-pearl shells, or orchella, were also exported. 
The produce, which thus makes its way to the coast, 
is given by the natives to the Arabian and Indian 
traders in exchange for cotton goods of European or 
Indian manufacture, for beads, for guns and powder, 
and for spirits. It is then either exported directly 
by these traders in Arab dhows, or sold by them to 
the European merchants. Similarly, the European 
goods, which are given by the Asiatic traders to the 
natives in exchange for their produce, are either pur- 
chased through the European merchants, or directly 
imported by these traders from Europe or India. At 
the commencement of the Company's administration, 
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however, the Asiatic traders were getting more and 
more of the wholesale trade into their hands, and 
the business of the European merchants was being 
correspondingly lessened and depreciated. This cir- 
cumstance caused the customs receipts to fall, because 
a large proportion of the goods both exported and 
imported by the Asiatic traders escaped the custom- 
house officials. At the same time, a severe blow 
was dealt at the Nyassaland trade by the Home 
Government approving of the prohibition, by the 
Governor-General at Mozambique, of the sale of arms 
and ammunition to the natives within the Portuguese 
territory. This step had a very adverse effect upon 
the Nyassaland revenue, for it prevented the mer- 
chants and traders from offering the natives one of 
the chief commodities which they were in the habit 
of receiving in return for their produce. 

As the Administration of the Company always held, 
the effect of these regulations was nugatory so far as 
concerned the prevention of the supply of powder and 
arms to the natives. The only effect of the regulations 
was to divert the inland trade from the Company's 
ports to German territory northwards, where powder 
and arms were obtainable. Happily, the Home Govern- 
ment has seen the futility of these regulations, and 
they have been cancelled. It is one more example, 
common to all countries with colonial dependencies, 
of the danger of regulating delicate local matters 
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from home, without adequate knowledge and informa- 
tion. 

In addition to the fall in the customs receipts due 
to this cause, Dr, Preto was almost entirely cut off 
from two other sources of revenue by the further 
action of the Mozambique Government. When he was 
about to collect the house and industry tax, under 
regulations which he had previously issued on behalf 
of the Company, he was informed by the Governor- 
General that the Company's jurisdiction did not 
extend over the town and island of Ibo. But this 
has again been altered, and the island of Ibo, by royal 
decree, has been included in the Company's conces- 
sions. As the bulk of the property upon which the 
house and industry tax was to be levied was situated 
on the island of Ibo, the tax had to be abandoned. 
The second source of revenue of which the Com- 
pany was directly deprived was the profit arising 
from the issue and sale of revenue and postage 
stamps. During the entire period of Dr. Preto's 
administration the Mozambique Government com- 
pelled him to purchase of them, the supplies of stamps 
required for use in the territory, and refused to allow 
him to issue and circulate the Company's stamps. 
But the action of the Royal Commissioner for the 
province of Mozambique, in respect of the currency, 
was even more unfair. This high official prohibited 
the use of the rupees and silver dollars, which up 
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till that time had formed almost the sole coinage in 
circulation throughout the Province of Mozambique, 
But, whereas in the case of the rest of the province, 
he previously supplied Portuguese silver corresponding 
in amount to the Indian and Eastern coina<2re which 
was withdrawn from circulation, he made absolutely 
no provision for the monetary requirements of the 
Nyassa Company's territory. In this way the mer- 
chants within the Company's territory were left 
without any means of exchange, and trade was for 
the time being absolutely paralyzed. 

Under these circumstances, it was obviously im- 
possible for Dr. Preto to do more than maintain the 
administrative machinery already in existence. The 
customs were collected with as much regularity and 
efficiency as was possible. The most that Dr. Preto 
could hope to do was, by strict economy, to provide 
for the immediate needs of the administration as 
it existed before the Nyassa Company took over the 
territory. In this he was wholly successful ; for, 
in spite of the financial difficulties by which he was 
beset, he succeeded, during the two years of his 
governorship, in placing a positive balance to the 
credit of the Company after all the claims of the 
African administration had been met. To have done 
this in face of the refusal of the Lisbon Government 
to give validity to his regulations, and the manifest 
hostility of the adjacent Colonial Government to the 
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Company's administration, was no slight achieve- 
ment. 

But although it was impossible in this period for 
the Company, or its representative, to initiate any 
larore measures for the commercial and as^ricultural 
development of the country, yet the work of explora- 
tion went forward, and a large amount of necessary 
information was collected by the Company's officials, 
and by engineers and mining experts. By means of 
special surveys and explorations, and by the general 
observation of the resident officials, the numbers and 
characters of the various native tribes, their approxi- 
mate localities, and the disposition of their respective 
chiefs, have been ascertained. In this way the general 
condition of the native population of Portuguese 
Nyassaland, its resources and its capacity for moral 
and industrial development, is now sufficiently well 
known ; in other words, the preliminary basis of infor- 
mation, upon which any successful measures for the 
future government of this population must be founded, 
has been prepared. The nature of the indigenous pro- 
ducts, agricultural, forest, and marine, and the several 
localities where these products exist, are now known ; 
and specimens of these products have been procured 
and examined by experts in London and Paris. 
Similarly, the mineral resources of the country 
have to a considerable extent been both explored 
and localized by geographical surveys and mining 
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expeditious. And, lastly, an admirable site has been 
selected for a new capital on the shores of Pemba 
Bay, and the course of the railway, which the Com- 
pany is bound to construct from the Indian Ocean to 
Lake Nyassa, has been surveyed from this point to the 
Lugenda Kiver. The depth of the waters and the 
general character of Pemba Bay have been carefully 
ascertained, and both the value and convenience of 
this natural harbour, and the suitability of the 
elevated land of the southern shore for the pur- 
poses of a European town, have been incontestably 
proved. 

By decrees of October 27, 1897, the Company were 
authorized to adopt the postage and other stamps of 
the Province of Mozambique, surcharged with the 
word " Nyassa," pending the preparation of a separate 
issue of their own ; and to take the control of the sale 
of arms and ammunition within their territory into 
their own hands. By a decree of the 3rd of Novem- 
ber following, a provisional basis of administration 
was formally approved. This basis included regu- 
lations for the constitution and maintenance of 
sufficient police forces, for service both on land and 
sea, and for raising a revenue by means of appropriate 
taxes to be levied respectively on the European and 
native populations, and rules for the various com- 
mercial and industrial operations incidental to the 
development of a new country. 
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The departure of Captain d'Amorim for the terri- 
tories in November, 1897, marked the commencement 
of a new phase in the history of the Nyassa Company, 
He took out with him a supply of Portuguese silver 
coinage, sufficient for the monetary requirements of 
the territory, together with a temporary issue of 
Mozambique stamps with the Nyassa Company's sur- 
charge upon them. 

Since the arrival of Captain d'Amorim very con- 
siderable progress has been made, and at the present 
time there are provincial districts (concelhos) in full 
working order at five points on the mainland, namely, 
Tunghue, Mocimboa, Quissanga, Pemba Bay, and 
Medo. The sea police have increased their vigilance, 
and with the arrival of the Company's steamer, which 
left in Sej^tember (1899) for the territories, smuggling 
will become an extremely difficult matter. The expen- 
diture of the Company in Africa in 1898, eliminating 
expenditure on capital account, amounted in round 
figures to fifty-eight contos of reis, and the revenue 
to seventy-three contos. The expenditure within the 
territory amounted for that year to about sixty 
contos. As the European expenditure for that year 
amounted to about forty-six contos, there was a debit 
balance of thirty-two contos. It was only at the 
«nd of this year that the traffic in powder and arms 
was again permitted, so that the improvement in the 
revenue from trade resuming its old channels was 
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scarcely felt. For next year (1900) it is estimated 
that the total normal expenditure in Europe and 
Africa, apart from special expenditure in reference 
to the expedition just started, will amount to about 
105 contos, and that the revenue will amount to 
about 125 contos. 

The expedition which left in September (1899)^ 
under the general superintendence of Major Spils- 
bury, took civil and mining engineers and skUledj 
workmen, with some 400 miles of telegraph plant. 
European officers and workmen to the number of over 
a hundred, went out at the same time to command 
the native troops already in readiness for the sub- 
jugation of Mataka and the bringing under due 
control of the hinterland in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Nyassa. The greater part of the outlay in 
connection with this expedition must be regarded as 
extraordinary, and not as coming under the head of 
normal expenditure. It is rather in the nature of 
a capital outlay which will bring large permanent 
additional profit and trade to the ports of the 
territories. Major Spilsbury is a soldier and an 
administrator of great experience, and also possesses 
a real knowledge of railway and marine engineering,, 
qualifications of great value in the initial works at 
Pemba Bay and for the laying out of the railway 
thence to Lake Nyassa. 

The building of the railway from Pemba Bay to- 
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the shores of Lake Nyassa must of necessity be the 
greatest of the several works undertaken in order 
to permanently open up this very important country. 
The railway will not only bring the whole produce 
of the country, from one end to the other, into direct 
touch with the markets of the world, but imme- 
diately it is ready for traffic, this railway must 
become the great trunk-line to the whole of the 
vast lake district of Africa, a territory of immense 
magnitude, temperate from its elevation, and teeming 
with population and natural wealth of every kind. 

The Koman Empire in the past was the greatest 
of all pioneers in foreign and distant lands, and Rome 
consolidated her distant and vast kingdoms, and left 
an imperishable name for all time by building roads 
wherever her legions went. In our days the railroad 
takes the place of the great highways the Romans 
opened up whenever they subjugated a distant people. 
But, although the method of transport has varied 
and with time improved, the general principle is as 
vital to the success of modem nations in distant and 
new countries as it was in the old Roman days. In 
the case of Portuguese Nyassaland, the railway is 
accordingly of supreme importance, for, provided by 
nature with a harbour of magnificent capacity, and 
with a hinterland carrying lakes which form water- 
ways of extraordinary reach, Portuguese Nyassaland 
is destined to become the seat of a vast trade between 
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the* great lake districts and the ocean over whose 
billows ply the " waggoners of all the seas." 

In the subsequent chapters of this book, an endeavour 
will be made to present the results of these accounts 
to the reader ; and the infonnation thus obtained 
is arranged in as convenient a manner as the nature 
of the materials and the variety of the subjects in- 
cluded in so wide a survey allow. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AFRICAN TRAVELLERS IN PORTUGUESE NYASSALAND. 

The Portuguese of the sixteenth century appear to 
have had a vague knowledge of Lake Nyassa. Joao 
Baptista is reported to have made his way across the 
continent from Angola to Ibo in the early part of 
that century, and to have discovered a group of lakes 
in the Makua country. As one of these, which is 
shown on their sixteenth-century maps as Lake Meravi, 
appears to correspond to Lake Nyassa, it is quite 
possible that the first European to have trodden its 
shores was a Portuguese. Nevertheless, for practical 
purposes, Lake Nyassa was made known to Europe 
by David Livingstone in the course of the Zambesi 
expedition upon which he was despatched by the 
British Government, in 1858. The objects of that 
expedition were both commercial and philanthropic. 
They are thus stated by the leader of the expedition in 
the introduction which he wrote to the account of the 
results achieved, subsequently published with a dedi- 
cation to Lord Palmerston.* " To extend the know- 

• **Nan*ative of an Expedition to the Zambesi, etc., 1858- 
18G4/' By David and Charles Livingstone. 1865. 
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ledge of the geography and mineral and agricultural 
resources of Eastern and Central Africa — to improve 
our acquaintance with the inhabitants, and to en- 
deavour to CDgage them to apply themselves to 
industrial pursuits and to the cultivation of their 
lands, with a view to the j^roduction of raw material 
to be exported to England in return for British manu- 
factures. ..." It was also hoped that information 
would be gained relative to the movements and pro- 
cedure of the slave-traders, which would be of service 
to the English naval officers, who were charged with 
the duty of putting down that infamous traffic uj)on 
the east coast of Africa. 

The members of the Zambesi expedition left Eng- 
land on March 10, 1858, in H.M. colonial steamer 
Pearly and reached the mouth of the Zambesi, vid the 
Cape, in the following May. They carried a steam- 
launch, suitable for river navigation, in sections, on the 
Pearl ; and by means of this vessel they proceeded 
to make their w\ay up the Zambesi and Shire fivers, 
in the direction of the great lakes. Lake Shirwa 
(Chirua) was discovered on April 18, 1859 ; and 
Lake Nyassa on September 16, of the same year. 

In this latter discover}', Livingstone anticipated 
Dr. Koscher, the German traveller, by two months. 
Roscher, who travelled in the dress of an Arab, was 
murdered on his way back from the lake to the 
Kovuma river and the coast. He was travelling by 
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the Arab caravan route, and was three clays north- 
east of Nusseewa when* he was attacked. His mur- 
derers were subsequently seized by an Arab chief, 
and sent to Zanzibar, Here they were convicted and 
put to death ; and from the evidence given by the 
travellers servants to Colonel Rigby, the British 
(.Consul at Zanzibar, it appears that he had reached 
the shores of Lake Nyassa on November 19. Two 
years later Livingstone made an exploration of the 
lake, which lasted from September 2 to October 27, 
1861. He records the fact that on his return he 
fell in wdth a large party of Yao slavers on the south- 
eastern coast, who were furnished with six-pounder 
guns, and were said to be under the orders of the 
chief Mataka. At this time the Yao were continually 
raiding the Anyanja, much in the same fashion as 
the Matabele raided the Mashonas, until the time of 
Lobengula's downfall ; and in the course of this 
process they gradually dispossessed them of their 
lands to the east of Nyassa, and drove them further 
and further south. The Nyassa slave-trade also was 
at its height at this period ; and Quiloa (or Kilwa), 
Ibo, and Mozambique were great markets for the 
display and disposal of these human wares. 

In the foUowiDg year (1862), and at the same 
season — that is to say, during September and the 
early part of October — the expedition explored the 
course of the Rovuma river from its mouth to 
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Nyamatolo, an island at a point in the river about 
140 miles from the coast, which was reached on 
September 26. At the same time the course of the 
Rovuma from its confluence with the Lugenda (two 
days' journey to the west of Nyamatolo) was the 
highway for the slave caravans from the Nyassa 
districts to Quiloa, and it was on this occasion that 
Livingstone's boat was stopped by the natives, thus 
brutalized by constant intercourse with the law^less 
Arabs. Their ostensible reason was to demand a toll, 
but after this had been paid — in the shape of thirty 
yards of cloth — they treacherously discharged a volley 
of musket balls and poisoned arrows. Of the former, 
four pierced the sail of the boat, passing just over 
the heads of Livingstone and the other members of 
the expedition. Livingstone makes a favourable re- 
port of the country and the people as a whole. The 
fact that the Eovuma runs between elevated plateaux 
both north and south, for eighty miles from its mouth, 
thus forming a contrast to other east-coast rivers 
which enter the sea in low-lying districts, is mentioned ; 
and the natural products to be found on its banks are 
described as being numerous and valuable. At the same 
time, the natives, the Makonde, Makua, and Mavia, 
with whom he came in contact, were reported to be in- 
dustrious and peaceable, living by the cultivation of 
their fields, and gathering forest and other products 
which they offered for sale to the traders on the coast. 
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Four years later, Livingstone again visited Portu- 
guese Nya^saland. This time he explored the course 
of the Rovuma on foot, and penetrated the heart of 
the Yao country, which lies between the Lugenda and 
the eastern shore of Lake Nyassa. It was the first 
stage of the series of explorations, which lasted from 
April, 1866, to the day when he died in the village 
of Ilala, at the end of April, 1873. The special object 
of the expedition was to discover the sources of the 
Nile. Livingstone started from Zanzibar, where he 
was offered every facility by the Sultan, and sailed 
down the coast to Mikindany. He left this place on 
April 7, and, proceeding by land, struck the north 
bank of the Rovuma near the coast. He then made 
his way up the north bank of this river to its con- 
fluence with the Lugenda. Here he crossed to the 
south bank, and advanced westward as far as 36"^ 30' 
E. long. This point was then the site of Metarica's 
town ; it is now occupied by the chief M'panda. 

And here, in passing, it will be well to note that 
the names of places in Nyassaland, as elsewhere in 
native Africa, being the " towns " or settlements of 
the various chiefs, appear at different points upon the 
various maps compiled by successive travellers. The 
explanation of this awkward phenomenon lies, of 
course, in the fact that, with the exception of a very 
few powerful chiefs, the tribes have been in a condition 
of constant migration. The names which are found 
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upon the map * show the position of these chiefs and 
their respective towns as they have been found by the 
most recent explorations ; and it must not be ex- 
pected, therefore, that these positions will in all cases 
agree with the accounts of the earlier travellers. At 
the same time, the general features of the country — 
in particular the courses of the great rivers — and the 
general distribution of the chief native races, can be 
easily identified ; and the indications wlrich are thus 
afforded will be found suflScient to enable the reader 
to follow the several routes respectively pursued by 
these various travellers without much difficulty. 

To return to Livingstone. He left Metarica's town 
(then on the Rovuma) on July 1, and making his 
way due south, reached Muembe, the metropolis of 
the Yaos, as he calls it, and the town of the great 
chief Mataka, after a fortnight s march over difficult 
country. At Muembe he found a land of plenty, 
and a chief who was distinguished by a natural sense 
of integrity; and he remained here from the 14th 
to the 28th of July. He then advanced through a 
mountainous region due west to the shores of Lake 
Nyassa, which he reached at a point near the mouth 
of the river Misinge on August 8. From this point 
Livingstone skirted the south-east extremity of the 
lake, and then struck off in a north-westerly direction 
for Lake Tanganyika. The whole of his remaining 

* See end of book. 
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years were passed in the region of the central lakes, 
and the observations which he made in the course of 
his travels, and which were all faithfully recorded in 
his diary from day to day, were fortunately preserved 
intact, and these, his '* Last Journals,'' were published 
under the editoi-ship of Mr. Horace AValler, in 1874. 

Although it was thirty-five years ago when Living- 
stone visited Portuguese Nyassaland, yet the accounts 
which are contained in his *' Last Journals,'' and in 
the *' Zambesi Expedition," provide the best and 
most complete information respecting the course of 
the Kovuma river, and the beautiful and fertile region 
which, lying between the Lugenda river and the lake, 
to-day forms the western portion of the Nyassa 
Company's territory. The more precise results of 
the great traveller's observations of the character and 
industries of the native peoples, and of the natural 
resources of these regions, will be stated subsequently 
in the chapters in which these subjects are directly 
discussed. Meanwhile it will be useful to note one 
or two of the broader and more remarkable facts 
which are thus revealed. 

In the first place, Livingstone found the western 
portion of the Company's territory — the region which 
has been roughly indicated as the interior zone — to 
be a well-wooded and well-watered country, marked 
by a high average elevation and a comparatively cool 
climate. On June 23, when he was on the Kovuma 
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at Metarica's town, that is at the northern boundary 
of the interior zone, he writes * that " the country- 
is covered with forest," and that it is " much more 
open than further east," differing in this respect from 
the Makonde country which is characterized by a 
dense undergrowth. And again, on the following 
day, he notes that ** immense quantities of wood are 
cut down, collected in heaps, and burned, to manure 
the land ; " adding, however, that this does not pre- 
vent the country " having an appearance of forest/' 
Here, at a point in the course of the Kovuma about 
300 miles from its mouth in the Indian Ocean, where 
the elevation was 800 feet above sea-level, he says, cold 
winds from the highlands to the southward prevailed, 
and the temperature was (on June 24) 55°. Three 
weeks afterwards, when he had gone southward to the 
heart of the Yao country, and had reached Muembe, 
he found the elevation to be 2700 feet above sea- 
level ; and of the climate here, he remarks that at 
this time of year (July) the air was cool, and that 
many of the people had coughs. The elevation of 
the district which lay betw^een Muembe and Lake 
Nyassa was still higher. The country, as a whole, 
he calls a ''mass of mountains ; " and in passing over 
this " succession of steejD ridges " his path at the end 
of the first day's march westward reached an altitude 
of 3400 feet, w^hile the peaks of the mountains rose 

* *' Last Journals." 
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2000 and 3000 feet above their flanks. In this 
mountainous district, which holds the rain-clouds 
carried by the easterly winds from the Indian Ocean, 
many of the trees were covered with lichens, and he 
met with " cold southerly breezes, and a sky so over- 
cast every day after ten a.m. that he could take no 
astronomical observations." 

In the next place Livingstone observed signs from 
which he inferred that this beautiful and fertile region 
had formerly been far more populous and more highly 
cultivated than it was at the time of his visit. In 
certain districts he found thriving communities of 
natives, and the surrounding fields cultivated and 
irrigated. He had no difficulty in obtaining supplies 
of animal food and grain in the neighbourhood of 
Metaricas town on the Rovuma. Muembe, the 
head-quarters of the Yao population, again, was 
evidently a land of plenty, and when he reached the 
immediate neighbourhood of Lake Nyassa he was able 
to procure fish in addition to other articles of food. 
But between these places the country, in spite of its 
fertility, was sparsely inhabited, or altogether un- 
occupied. At this time the Yaos were gradually 
dispossessing the Any an j a of their settlements, and 
driving them southwards ; but this process was not 
sufficient to account for the present rarity of popula- 
tion, as revealed in the light of those indications which 
testified to the numbers of the former inhabitants. 
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To this cause another had to be added — the constant 
wars which one tribe waged upon another, in order to 
obtain slaves for the Arab traders who supplied the 
great markets on the coast. The slave-trade, there- 
fore, was the real cause to which the comparative 
depopulation of the country was due, and at some 
period in the past it had been more fully populated 
and more completely cultivated by the Anyanjas, or 
some other people of a similar industrial disposition. 
The passage in which Livingstone describes these 
remains of a more prosperous epoch in the history of 
these Nyassa highlands is so interesting that I quote 
it as it stands : — * 

" An immense tract of country lies uninhabited. 
To the north-east of Moembe we have at least fifty 
miles of as fine land as can be seen anywhere, still 
bearing all the marks of having once supported a 
prodigious iron-smelting and grain-growing population. 
The clay pipes which are put in the nozzles of their 
bellows, and inserted into the furnace, are met with 
everywhere — often vitrified. Then the ridges on 
which they planted maize, beans, cassava, and 
sorghum, and which they find necessary to drain off 
the too abundant moisture of the rains, still remain 
unlevelled to attest the industry of the former 
inhabitants ; the soil, being clayey, resists for a long 
time the influence of the weather. These ridges are 

* " Last Journals." 
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very regular, for in crossing the old fields, as the path 
often compels us to do, one foot treads regularly on 
the ridge, and the other in the hollow, for a consider- 
able distance. Pieces of broken pots, with their rims 
ornamented with very good imitations of basket-work, 
attest that the lady-potters of old followed the 
example given them by their still more ancient 
mothers. . . . 

" No want of water has here acted to drive the 
people away, as has been the case further south. It is a 
perpetual succession of ridge and valley, with a running 
stream or oozing bog, where ridge is separated from 
ridge ; the ridges becoming steeper and narrower as 
we approach Mataka's. 

" I counted fifteen running burns of from one to ten 
yards wide in one day's march of about six hours ; 
being in a hilly, or rather mountainous, region, they 
flow rapidly, and have plenty of water power. In 
July any mere torrent ceases to flow, but these were 
brawling burns, with water too cold (60°) for us to bathe 
in, whose pores were all open by the relaxing regions 
nearer the coast. The sound, so un-African, of 
gushing water dashing over rocks, was quite familiar 
to our ears." 

Ten years later, the waters of Lake Nyassa were 
navigated by another Englishman, Captain J. F. 
Elton, the British Consul at Mozambique. Captain 
Elton made various expeditions in the interior in the 
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course of his oflScial duties, and the observations which 
he made were afterwards embodied in his " Travels and 
Researches among the Lakes and Mountains of Eastern 
and Central Africa," which was edited by Mr. H. B. 
Cotterill, and published in 1879. On September 17 
Captain Elton left Livingstonia, on the southern shore 
of Lake Nyassa, and proceeded in the steam-ship Eala 
to Kota-Kota, on the western shore, which he reached 
on the 19th. He then crossed to the opposite and 
eastern shore, and visited Losewa, the place near which 
Dr. Roscher was murdered in 1859. From Losewa he 
steamed up the eastern shore to Dikomo, an island 
opposite to the chief Chitesi s town. Here he remained 
from September 26 to October 2, and in the course 
of his stay he had a highly satisfactory interview wuth 
Chitesi. This chief was well disposed towards the 
English, and he offered to give Captain Elton posses- 
sion of Dikomo for a permanent station. From 
Dikomo the Ilala crossed to the other side of the lake, 
and proceeded to the northward. The observations 
which Captain Elton made on this occasion arc valuable, 
because they include descriptions of the chiefs and 
villages of that section of the Anyanja people which 
has not been driven southward by the Yao, but still 
remains in Portuguese Nyassaland. To these descrip- 
tions a subsequent reference will be made. 

The first attempt to explore the mineral resources 
of Portuguese Nyassaland was made l)y Mr. Joseph 
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Thompson, in 1881. In that year he was despatched 
by his Highness Seyed Barghash, the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar, to make a report upon the coalfields of the Upper 
Rovuma. At this time, the international boundary, 
which now makes the course of the Rovuma the 
dividing line between German and Portuguese terri- 
tory had not yet been fixed, and the interior traversed 
by the Arab traders between Lake Nyassa and the 
Zanzibar coast formed part of the Sultan's dominions. 
Thompson followed the route taken by Livingstone in 
1866. He proceeded down the coast from Zanzibar to 
Mikindany, and, starting from this point on July 17, 
1881, he made his way to the River Rovuma, through 
the Makonde country, which he represents as faith- 
fully described by the name of its inhabitants 
(Makonde) — a country of '* bushes and creepers." 
He marched with a caravan of sixty men, and 
struck the Rovuma at 38^ 40' E. long., and 11® 10' 
S. lat. Here the river ran at an altitude of 370 feet 
above sea-level, and gradually rose to its confluence 
with the Lugenda, where its altitude was 730 feet ; 
to the south, however, the country was higher, and 
the Mavia plateau rose to 2400 feet. Thompson 
reached the confluence of the Rovuma and Lugenda 
rivers on August 3 ; and from this point three days* 
marches up the Lugenda brought him to the Maviti 
village of Itule, which gives its name to the coal 
district now known to extend for many miles on both 

H 
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sides the river. Another two days' march l^rought 
him to Kivanakanya. Here the river broke into 
cataracts ; but, in its course above, which lay due 
south, it flowed between tree-clad banks. Following 
the Lugenda, Thompson eventually reached the town 
of the chief Metarica, which appears to have been 
then in the position where it is now placed upon the 
map. That is to say, Metarica had, by this time, 
moved down from the point on the Rovuma where 
Livingstone found him, to his present location on the 
Lugenda near Mount Tola ; and his country on the 
Rovuma had been occupied by M'pandas tribe. 
Thompson was unsuccessful in the immediate object 
of his expedition, for he failed to detect any coal 
either at Itule or Kivanakanya ; but he had explored 
the course of the Lugenda for some two hundred miles, 
and his observations * on the coui-ses of the Rovuma 
and the Lugenda, and his account of the various 
native peoples whom he encountered, formed a per- 
ceptible addition to the geographical knowledge of 
this reofion. As he had returned to the coast at 
Mikindany by September 10, his exploration, which 
occupied less than two months, showed that, in the 
dry season, at any rate, travelling could be accom- 
plished in this comparatively unknown region both 
safely and expeditiously. 

In the meantime, a missionary, Mr. AV. P. Johnson, 

* Preserved in the Procpedings of the R.G.S. for 18i<2. 
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had acted upon Livingstone's expression of regret that 
no station had been established by Bishop Mackenzie 
in the highlands east of Njassa, and had founded a 
mission at Muembe, still the " town " of the chief 
Mataka and the head-quarters of the Yao people. An 
.account of Mr. Johnson's journeys in the Yao country, 
and of his discovery of the sources of the Lugenda, 
was given to the Eoyal Geographical Society, and 
is published in the Proceedings for 1882. Between 
M'panda's on the Rovuma and Unyango, he found 
a stretch of uninhabited wilderness, which took ten 
days to traverse ; but around the '* conspicuous 
double peak," so called, were a thousand huts, and 
the country in its immediate neighbourhood, though 
bare of trees, was fairly cultivated. At Unyango 
there was a plentiful supply of food, and again at 
Masanje, on the shore of Lake Nyassa, where Mr. 
Johnson counted seven hundred huts, with a popula- 
tion of "expert fishermen,'' both animal food and 
grain, as well as fish, were to be obtained. He also 
visited Chitesi's town, where Captain Elton had 
stayed, and found it to be still a " considerable place.'' 
He also describes the scenery of the highlands in the 
north-west of the Yao country, with the beauty of 
which he was much impressed, and gives a useful 
account of the principal Yao chiefs, and of the dis- 
tribution of their several tribes. 

At the same time that Mr. Johuson was exploring 
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ia the country west of the Lugenda, another mis- 
sionary, the late Bishop Maples, passed through the 
Makua country, between the Rovuma and the Lurio 
rivers. Bishop Maples, who was accompanied by 
Mr. A. C. Goldfinch, started on June 13, 1881, from 
the mission station at Masari, in the Makonde. 
country north of the Rovuma river, and with ten 
Masari men to act as porters, succeeded in traversing 
nine hundred miles "in safety and comfort," before 
he reached the coast at Lurio. Bishop Maples repre- 
sents the Mavias, whom he encountered to the south 
of the Rovuma river, as a " shy people ; " nevertheless 
he succeeded in penetrating one of their towns, and 
the description which he gives of it shows that, in 
many respects, these people must resemble the 
Mashonas. On Sunday, July 3, he had reached 
Chivaru's town, and at a point fifteen miles to the 
south-west he crossed the Masala river, which was here 
forty yards in width. Twenty miles to the south 
of the Masala, he came upon a " thickly populated 
district, where Makua villages closely clustered at 
the base of a granite range of hills called Nikokwe.'* 
This range, which he states to have risen four thou- 
sand feet above sea-level, was the beginning of the 
" land of Meto ; " and, from this district to Mualia 
— which he terms the Meto capital — his road lay 
through a succession of fields and villages. On July 
11, Bishop Maples crossed the Montepuesi river; 
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but its deep channel, which was t^ .yards broad, 
was at this season quite dry. Six miles' 'tx? -.the south 
of the river was Mualia ; " and now," he says,* " we 
stepped out briskly through very pretty ^puntry, 
where no trees but the mango, the cashew, and-' the 
cocoanut palm were allowed to grow — into such alQ-' 
advanced state of cultivation has this most charming 
district been brought." 

When he had arrived at the town. Bishop Maples 
was received by the chief Mualia. He turned out 
to be quite a youth ; but this feeble-looking person, 
nevertheless, was treated with great consideration by 
his immediate courtiers, and had assumed the title 
of "Sultan," no doubt in imitation of the Arab 
potentates on the coast. The interview, or reception, 
is described at length. In addition to representing 
the Meto country as being in general thickly popu- 
lated and highly cultivated, Bishop Maples notices 
the excellence of the climate in the Mualia district. 
Here, he says, "we noticed the air as being very 
keen and fresh, a fact accounted for by the elevation 
of the district, which is 2300 feet above sea-level." 
From Mualia he proceded due east to the coast at 
Lurio. The country traversed in this part of the 
journey he describes as consisting of "stunted and 
parched-up forest." His verdict on that part of the 
country between the Rovuma and Lurio, which he 

• ProceedingH of the R.G.S. for 1882. 
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had travers^o^' is unfavourable. "Bare and un- 
interestingv.riionotonous and dreary," he says, "is 
my verdict of Makualand between the rivers Rovuma 
and^ liurio." And the spots of interest which he had 
d^esbtibed " were but oases in this desert." But in 
. *ylew of this sweeping condemnation it must be 
.:, * observed that the route followed by Bishop Maples, 
with the exception of that part of it which led 
through the Meto district, and to which he does 
full justice, caused him to traverse the least desir- 
able districts of the medium and littoral zones, and 
that, too, in the middle of the dry season. 

A fresh contribution to the exploration of Portu- 
guese Nyassaland was made incidentally by the 
Royal Geographical Society's expedition to the 
Namuli Peaks. This remarkable mountain group 
lies to the south of the Lurio river, in Angoche, 
which borders on the Nyassa Compaoy's territory ; 
but Mr. J. T. Last, who was commissioned with tlie 
task of exploration, passed through the Company's 
territory both going and returning to Blantyre, the 
point of departure for the actual expedition to the 
Namuli Peaks. In particular, he fixed the confluence 
of the Lugenda and Rovuma rivers at 38° 01' 55" 
E. long., and 11° 25' 25" S. lat., traversed the entire 
valley of the Lugenda, and made observations upon 
the character of the native population at the south- 
east end of Lake Amaramba. 
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Mr. Last started from Lindi (a town on the east 
coast north of Mikindany) on September 2, 1885, 
and made his way to the missionary station at 
NewaJa. From this place lie proceeded to Ngomano, 
at the confluence of the Eovuma and Liigenda rivers, 
and from Ngomano he followed the course of the 
Lugenda southwards, and then passing by the lakes 
Amaramba, Chiuta, and Chirua, eventually reached 
Blantyre, in the Shire Highlands, on January 30, 
1886. The valley of the Lugenda, as a whole, is 
described * by Mr. Last as " a long string of gardens." 
The river itself he found to be one mile broad where 
it joins the Rovuma, and eighty yards where it enters 
Lake Amaramba. He also says that the Lugenda 
at one portion of its course contains islands which 
are " beautifully wooded," and the banks of which are 
hung with "garlands and festoons of graceful creeping 
plants." These Lugenda islands are inhabited, and 
some of them are three or four miles long. 

Mr. Last left Blantyre on July 12, and reached 
the goal of the expedition, the mysterious snow- 
covered mountains about which travellers had lieard so 
many wonderful tales from the natives, on August 3. 
He fixes the height of the Namuli Peaks at 8000 feet 
above sea- level, and places them at 37° 04' 15" E. 
long., and 15° 20' 12" S. lat. 

On January 28, 1887, Mr. Last commenced his 
• ProceetUfigs of the R.G.8. for 18S7. 
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return journey from Blantyre. He had determined 
to strike the coast at Ibo, and, therefore, the whole 
of his eastward journey lay through Portuguese 
Nyassaland. After travelling north from Blantyre 
he found the south-eastern shore of Lake Amaramba 
thickly inhabited by a population of Lomwe Makua. 
From Lake Amaramba he advanced eastward to 
Mweli's town. Here he was at a point about eighty 
miles due west of Pemba Bay, and he describes the 
country between this point and Pemba Bay as being, 
with the exception of the strip inhabited by the 
Medo Makua, " a dense forest, the home of the 
elephant and the buffalo." From Pemba Bay Mr. 
Last made his way up the coast to Kissanga, and 
thence to Ibo. An interesting indication of the 
shadowy character of the Portuguese occupation of 
the east coast is afforded by the fact that he records 
a rumour that the Portuguese had just (that is, in 
1887) concluded treaties with the chief Mweli and 
Metarica. 

Moreover, during the period between 1880 and 
1885 valuable information on the commercial re- 
sources of Portuguese Nyassaland — or, as it was then 
ofl&cially styled, the Cabo Delgado district of the 
Province of Mozambique — was being collected and 
published from time to time by Captain H. S. 
O'Neill, the British Consul at Mozambique. Captain 
O'Neill had already a considerable knowledge of the 
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east coast of Africa when he succeeded Captain Elton 
in 1879, As far back as 1870 he was at Zanzibar, 
being then a lieutenant on the flag-ship of Admiral 
Fairfax; and in 1885 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the London^ a vessel engaged in the work 
of suppressing the slave-trade on the east coast. He 
tells * us that when he became Consul at Mozambique 
he formed the resolution of filling up the blank 
space which in Keith Johnson's map was marked 
" the Makua country ; " and that in pursuance of 
this resolution he had performed no less than twelve 
journeys from different points on the coast of this 
region to the interior. In respect of that part of 
Makualand which lies between the rivers Kovuma 
and Lurio, Captain O'Neill discovered Lake Lididi — 
a small lake lying south of the Rovuma near Lake 
Nangadi which Livingstone first saw — and Lakes 
Amaramba and Chiuta ; but his accounts of the 
districts which he traversed are especially useful for 
the important information which they contain on the 
commercial resources, the natural products, and the 
disposition, character, and capacity of the native 
populations. 

Of the character of the native population of Portu- 
guese Nyassaland as a whole, he remarks that it 
differs entirely from that of the military Bantu of 
South Africa. There are no "celibate Zulus" to 

• Scottish Geo, M(ig,, July, 1885. 
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make war their one aim in life ; on the contrary, the 
people are characterized by a decided disposition for 
an industrial existence and a decided capacity for the 
arts of peace. " In the Makua, Lomwe, Yao, and 
Anyanja tribes," he writes,* " you have a people by 
disposition and habit peaceable and industrious, 
struggling even now in rudimentary and primitive 
fashion to excel in the arts of peace, and ready 
enough to turn their hands to labour, if clearly shown 
that it is their material interest to do so, and that 
they will receive at the hands of those who employ 
them just and fair dealing." 

The most remarkable feature of the commercial 
situation, as it is revealed by Captain O'Neill, lies in 
the fact that in spite of the absence of any European 
supervision or assistance, there are two considerable 
industries which are already firmly established in 
Portuguese Nyassaland. These industries are *'the 
culture of oil-seeds and the collection of indiarubber," 
and their expansion is " entirely due to spontaneous 
native industry." The produce of these industries is 
exchanged for European or Indian manufactures, 
through the agency of the Arabian and Indian traders, 
in conjunction with the employes of the few Euro- 
pean merchants who have establishments at Ibo, or 
at one or other of the coast towns. But this produce 
is itself won l)y the natives themselves, who are 

* Sf'0f/i.sh Geo. May., .July, IsSi), 
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acquainted only with the most primitive and un- 
economic methods and operations. Here, therefore, 
in the organization of these industries is an obvious 
and productive field for European enterprise. 

Lastly, there have been certain expeditions des- 
patched under the direct initiative of the Nyassa 
Company's administration, since the formation of the 
CJompany in 1893. The special objects of these ex- 
peditions have been to ascertain, first, the nature and 
value of the mineral deposits within the Company's 
territory; and, secondly, the best route for the railway 
which the Company is bound under its charter to con- 
struct from the Indian Ocean to Lake Nyassa. The 
precise nature of the results thus obtained will l)c 
stated at length in the chapters respectively devoted 
to these subjects, and it is suflScient, therefore, to 
remark here that large deposits of coal have been 
found in the districts of Itule on the Lugenda, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Pemba Bay. Close 
to the coal deposits of the Pemba Bay basin iron ore 
has been found ; while indications of gold have been 
found in the districts of wliich Mualia and the Rarico 
river are the respective centres. 

It may perhaps be useful, before closing this 
chapter, to sum up the main results of the explora- 
tions which have been here given in outline, aod 
which have been proceeding tli rough a period of nearly 
half a century. 
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The eastern shores of Lake Nyassa have been navi- 
gated, and both the character of the population which 
inhabit the highland country stretching from these 
shores to the Lugenda river, and the main character- 
istics of the country itself, have been ascertained. 
The courses of the Lugenda and Rovuma rivers have 
been successively traversed, and the features of the 
native population established on either side of these 
natural channels of trade have been described with 
tolerable accuracy. Westward of the Lugenda, certain 
districts have been visited, and the inhabitants, 
products, climate, and physical characteristics of these 
districts have been definitely recorded. In a word, 
enough has been revealed to enable us to form a 
correct general notion of the features of the country 
as a whole, of the distribution and character of its 
native races, of the nature of its various natural pro- 
ducts, and of the character and location of its mineral 
deposits. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE NATIVE RACES. 



The native races inhabiting the Nyassa Company's 
territory belong, as a whole, to the Mozambique 
family of the Negroid branch of the African negro. 
The chief of these races are the Anyanja,* the Yao, 
the Makonde, the Mavia, and the Makua. The 
Anyanja and Yao inhabit the highlands between the 
Lugenda river and Lake Nyassa; the Makonde are 
found on the south bank of the Rovuma river and in 
the islands which it forms ; the Mavia, in the plateau 
so named between the Rovuma and the Masala 
rivers ; and the Makua extend over the remaining 
littoral and central districts to the Lurio river. Two 
divisions of the latter race are distinguished, the Medo 
Makua, of which Mualia is the centre, and the Lomwe 
Makua, who inhabit the country between Mualia and 
Lake Chirua. In addition to these there are two 
lesser tribes, the Maviti, or Wakonde, who are found 
in the hilly country to the east of the Lower Lugenda 

• The spelling adopted is that used in the British Consular 
Reports and Parliamentary papers. 
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and in the islands of the river itself, and the 
Majanguaras, whose villages are near the shores of 
Lake Nyassa. 

A general conception of the native races may be 
formed from the following account of them, which is 
given by Joao Coutinho, in his book entitled, " From 
Lake Nyassa to Pemba." * 

" The inhabitants of the Company's territories are, 
as a rule, intelligent, and capable of working even to 
the extent of acquiring a certain degree of civilization 
... In my account of the diflFerent populations 
inhabiting these territories, I pointed out the lively 
spirit of the Yaos, and the favourable characteristics 
which travellers, who had visited them, had observed. 
I mentioned the Maganjas, and the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood of Lake Nyassa, noted by Livingstone 
to be diligent workers. I instanced the Lomwes as 
diligent cultivators, and I think I have sufficiently 
shown that a day will come, when, thanks to the 
example and instruction given to them, the inhabi- 
tants of Cabo Delgado will efficiently assist the white 
man in his mission of civilization. In the mean time, 
it is a fact that they already form the best, the most 
capable, the most enduring, and the most numerous 
element of labour that can be found in this region of 
Africa. 

* Published at Lisbon, in 1808, by the Tijpoyrajikia da 
Companhia National Editora. 
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" It is clear, also, that, being natives, they are the 
better able to resist the attacks of maladies of local 
origin, and such as are incidental to the climate." 



The Anyanjd. 

The oldest inhabitants of Portuguese Nyassaland 
appear to be the Anyanja, or Manganja (as Living- 
stone writes the word). This race is found upon 
the shores of the Lakes Nyassa and Chirua, and 
along the left bank of the Lugenda river from its 
source near Lake Chirua to its confluence with the 
Luambala. They are essentially an industrial people, 
and they have made considerable i)rogress in the 
arts of peace. In addition to the cultivation of 
various crops in their fields and gardens, they appear 
to have practised the arts of the potter and the smith 
from a very distant period, and to have grown cotton, 
and spun it into coarse fabrics. The most remark- 
able of their external characteristics is the distortion 
of the upper lip among the women, by the universal 
practice of wearing the ** pelele," or lip-ring. The 
Anyanjas form the basis of the population in British 
Nyassaland, or the Central African Protectorate, and 
the best general account of these people is that which 
Livingstone gives in the course of his "Narrative 
of the Zambesi Expedition of 1858-64." It is the 
result of observations made in the Shire highlands. 
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and at a time when they were as yet entirely un- 
aflFected by any European influence. 

" The Manganja are an industrious race ; and in 
addition to working in iron, cotton, and basket- 
making, they cultivate the soil extensively. All 
the people of a village turn out to labour in the 
fields. It is no uncommon thing to see men, women, 
and children hard at work, with the baby lying 
close by beneath a shady bush. When a new piece 
of woodland is to be cleared, they proceed exactly 
as farmers do in America. The trees are cut down 
with their little axes of soft native iron ; trunks 
and branches are piled up and burnt, and the ashes 
spread on the soil. The corn is planted among the 
standing stumps which are left to rot. If grass land 
is to be brought under cultivation, as much tall 
grass as the labourer can conveniently lay hold of 
is collected together and tied into a knot. He then 
strikes his hoe round the tufts to sever the roots, 
and, leaving all standing, proceeds until the whole 
ground assumes the appearance of a field covered 
with little shocks of com in harvest. A short time 
before the rains begin, these grass shocks are collected 
in small heaps, covered with earth, and burnt, the 
ashes and burnt soil being used to fertilize the 
ground. Large crops of the Mapira, or Egyptian 
dura (Holcus sorghum), are raised, with millet, 
beans, and ground-nuts ; also patches of yams, rice. 
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pumpkins, cucumbers, cassava, sweet potatoes, tobacco, 
and hemp, or bang (cannabis sativa). Maize is grown 
all the year round. Cotton is cultivated at almost 
every village. Three varieties of cotton have been 
found in the country, namely, two foreign, and one 
native. The tonje manga, or foreign cotton, the 
name showing that it has been introduced, is of 
excellent quality, and considered at Manchester to be 
nearly equal to the best New Orleans. It is peren- 
nial, but requires replanting once in three years. . . . 
The tonje cadja^ or indigenous cotton, is of shorter 
staple, and feels in the hand like wool. This kind 
has to be planted every season in the highlands ; 
yet, because it makes stronger cloth, many of the 
people prefer it to the foreign cotton ; the third 
variety is not found here. It was remarked to a 
number of men near the Shird Lakelet, a little 
further on towards Nyassa, " You should plant plenty 
of cotton, and probably the English will come and 
buy it." " Truly," replied a far-travelled Babisa 
trader to his fellows, "the country is full of cotton, 
and if these people come and buy, they will enrich 
us." Our own observation on the cotton cultivated 
convinced us that this was no empty flourish, but 
a fact. Everywhere we met with it, and scarcely 
ever entered a village without finding a number of 
men cleaning, spinning, and weaving. It is first 
carefully separated from the seed by the fingers, or 
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by an iron roller, on a little block of wood, and 
rove out into long soft bands wdthout twist. Then 
it receives its first twist on the spindle, and becomes 
about the thickness of coarse candle-wick ; after 
being taken oflF and wound into a large ball, it is 
given the final hard twist, and spun into a firm 
cop on the spindle again, all the processes being 
painfully slow. 

**Iron ore is dug out of the hills, and its manufacture 
is the staple trade of the southern [Shir^] highlands. 
Each village has its smelting-house, its charcoal- 
burners, and blacksmiths. They make good axes, 
spears, needles, arrow-heads, bracelets, and anklets, 
which, considering the entire absence of machinery, 
are sold at surprisingly low rates ; a hoe, over two 
pounds in weight, is exchanged for calico of about 
the value of fourpence. In villages near Lake Shirwa 
and elsewhere, the inhabitants enter pretty largely 
into the manufacture of crocker}^ or pottery, making 
by hand all sorts of cooking, water, and grain pots, 
which they ornament with plumbago found in the 
hills. Some find employment in weaving neat baskets 
from split bamboos, and others collect the fibre of 
the buaze, which grows abundantly on the hills, and 
make it into fish-nets. These they either use them- 
selves, or exchange with the fishermen on the river 
or lakes for dried fish and salt. A great deal of 
native trade is carried on between the villages by 
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means of barter in tobacco, salt, dried fish, skins, 
and iron. Many of the men are intelligent-looking, 
with well-shaped heads, agreeable faces, and high 
foreheads. . . . The Manganja adorn their bodies 
extravagantly, wearing rings on their fingers and 
thumbs, besides throatlets, bracelets, and anklets of 
brass, copper, or iron. But the most wonderful of 
ornaments, if such it may be called, is the pelele, or 
upper-lip ring of the women. . . . 

" It is frightfully ugly to see the upper lip projecting 
two inches beyond the tip of the nose. . . . 'Why 
do the women wear these things?' we inquired of 
the old chief, Chinunse. Evidently surprised at such 
a stupid question, he replied, ' For beauty, to be 
sure ! Men have beards and whiskers ; women have 
none ; and what kind of creature would a woman 
be without whiskers, and without the pelele ? She 
would have a mouth like a man, and no beard ; ha ! 
ha ! ha 1 ' Afterwards, on the Rovuma, we found 
men wearing the pelele, as well as women. . . . 

** The Manganja are not a sober people ; they brew 
large quantities of beer, and like it well. Having 
no hops, or other means of checking fermentation, 
they are obliged to drink the whole brew in a few 
days, or it becomes unfit for use. Great merry- 
makings take place on these occasions, and drinking, 
drumming, and dancing continue day and night, till 
the beer is gone. In crossing the hills, we sometimes 
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found whole villages enjoying this kind of mirth. 
The veteran traveller of the party remarked that he 
had not seen so much drunkenness during all the 
sixteen years he had spent in Africa." * 

When Livingstone subsequently visited the Yao 
country (in 1866), he observed the Anyanja in 
Portuguese Nyassaland. He then says of them (in 
his " Last Journals ") that " the Manganja, or Wa- 
Nyassa," are an aboriginal race, and but slightly 
prognathous; that is to say, they are considerably 
higher in the scale of civilization than the Central 
African negro. Here, in their villages on the eastern 
shore of Nyassa, he notices that the men construct 
the framework of their huts, and the women plaster 
them ; and again, that while the men are busied in 
making twine or weaving nets by day, and in fishing 
by night, the labours of the women consist in pound- 
ing and grinding corn, and in working in the gardens 
in the cool hours of the day — the early morning and 
the late afternoon. He also speaks of a village called 
M'banga, which he describes as " embowered in trees, 
chiefly of the Euphorbia, so common in the Manganja 
country further south." 

Captain Elton, who navigated Lake Nyassa in 
1877, gives a more detailed description of one of 
these Anyanja villages, and an interesting account 
of the Anyanja chief, Chitesi. Losewa, the village 

• "Zambesi Expedition," p. 110. 
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described, is interesting for two reasons. It is close 
to the supposed scene of Dr. Roscher's death, and it 
is in the neighbourhood where the railway-line from 
Pemba Bay, as now surveyed, will reach the lake. 

" The village," Captain Elton writes,* "is a 
respectable one, on a sand-spit, ending to north-east 
in a point with high trees, amongst which are two 
remarkably conspicuous baobabs. The river winds 
behind the sand-spit, forming a good shelter. The 
village is on the right bank ; on the left is a group 
of houses inside a rocky point, delightfully wooded. 
As you make Losewa from the west, there is a sandy 
bay, rushes marking the river ; the point on the 
starboard rocky ; on port, the point with baobabs ; 
over the sand-spit, above the first low range, a long- 
backed haycock hill ; in the distance a high moimtain 
range, Kinyangombe, making a uniform ridge like 
the Jura. On the strand, in front of the village, a 
dhow was hauled up to be caulked, women collecting 
rushes to burn for salt, and groups of indigent dirty 
inhabitants — Kitepete, the Manganja chief, being per- 
haps the dirtiest of the lot, and the least intelligent/' 

Of Chitesi, he writes that he is a " fine specimen 
of a Nyassa, with a large head, scarred on the fore- 
head, and cheeks with tattoo marks ; sharp, clever, 
cautious, caustic, and respected by his people." 
Captain Elton had brought a number of presents, 

• " Travels and Researches," chap. ill. 
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which Chitesi much appreciated, watching eagerly as 
they were being unpacked in the inner enclosure. 
He declared before his people that he desired to 
liave the English as near neighbours, and formally 
oftered to give up the island of Dikomo, which is 
just opposite his town, for a naval station on the 
lake. Captain Elton stayed at Dikomo during the 
week that the Hale remained off Chitesi's town, and 
on the day after the interview, Chitesi's brother 
arrived on the island, bearing the chiefs sword as 
a pledge of his authority. The object of his mission 
was to ask for certain articles. Chitesi required 
"some blue-and- white cloth for his wives; some 
medicine for fulness of the head and for fulness of 
the belly ; medicine to keep off war from his people 
until such time as the English should return ; medicine 
to prevent his being shot in the back (assassinated) ; 
a little gunpowder ; a few flints ; a cup, plate, and 
knife, such as the English were in the habit of using." 
These articles (with the exception of the medicines 
against war and assassination) were duly forwarded 
to him. Of the inhabitants of the island. Captain 
Elton remarks that their chief industries were net- 
making (of buaze) and canoe-patching; and he also 
notices that the women wore the pelele ; while both 
sexes were in the habit of anointing themselves 
with " fish oil and red clay." 

In Portuguese Nyassaland, however, as we have 
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already noticed, the Anyanja have been to a hirge 
extent displaced by the more energetic Yao. The 
process is described and explained by Livingstone 
in the following passage : — 

'*A migratory aflflatus seems to have come over 
the Ajawa [Yao] tribes. Wars among themselves 
for the supply of the coast slave-trade are said to 
have first set them in motion. The usual way in 
which they have advanced among the Manganja 
has been by slave-trading in a friendly way. Then, 
professing to wish to live as subjects, they have 
been welcomed as guests, and the Manganja, being 
great agriculturists, have been able to support con- 
siderable bodies of these visitors for a time. When 
the provisions became scarce, the guests began to 
steal from the fields ; quarrels arose in consequence, 
and, the Ajawa having firearms, their hosts got the 
worst of it, and were expelled from village after 
village, and out of their own country. The Manganja 
were quite as bad in regard to slave-trading as the 
Ajawa, but had less enterprise, and were much more 
fond of the home pursuits of spinning, weaving, 
smelting iron, and cultivatiog the soil, than of foreign 
travel. The Ajawa had little of a mechanical turn, 
and not much love for agriculture, but were very 
keen traders and travellers." * 

• *' Zambesi Expedition," p. 497. 
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Th^ Yao. 

The Yao, accordingly, form the great mass of the 
native population in the highlands between the 
eastern shore of Nyassa and the Lugenda. According 
to Livingstone, they came from the country north of 
the Rovuma. In the course of his journey through 
the Yao country, in 1866, he visited Mataka's town. 
He writes : — * 

" We found Mataka's town situated in an elevated 
valley surrounded by mountains ; the houses numbered 
at least a thousand, and there were many villages 
around. The mountains were pleasantly green, and 
had many trees which the people were incessantly 
cutting down. They had but recently come here ; 
they were besieged by Mazitu at their former location 
west of this; after fighting four days, they left 
unconquered, having beaten the enemy oflF." 

The chief then called Mataka is described as being 
about sixty years of age, and wearing Arab dress. 
Indeed, the Arabs were imitated by the Yao in 
everything, both in the form of their houses and 
in their dress. He continues : — 

** The numerous springs which come out at various 
parts are all made use of. Those parts which are 
too wet are drained, whilst beds are regularly irrigated 
by watercourses and ridges. We had afterwards 

* " Last Journals." 
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occasion to admire the very extensive draining which 
has been eflfected among the hills. Cassava is culti- 
vated on ridges along all the streets in the town, 
which give it a somewhat regular and neat appearance. 
Peas and tobacco were the chief products raised by 
irrigation, but batatas and maize were often planted 
too ; wheat would succeed if introduced. The altitude 
is about 2700 feet above the sea ; the air at this 
time (July 14) is cool, and many people have coughs. 

" Mataka soon sent a good mess of porridge and 
cooked meat (beef) ; he has plenty of cattle and 
sheep, and the next day he sent abundance of milk. 

"This district, which rises up west of Mataka's 
to 3400 feet above the sea, catches a great deal of 
the moisture brought up by the easterly winds. 
Many of the trees are covered with lichens. While 
here, we had cold southerly breezes, and a sky so 
overcast every day after ten a.m. that we could take 
no astronomical observations. . . . 

" The cattle, rather a small breed, black and white 
in patches, and brown, with humps, give milk which 
is duly prized by these Waiau [Yao]. The sheep 
are the large-tailed variety, and generally of a black 
colour. Fowls and pigeons are the only other 
domestic animals we see, if we except the wretched 
village dogs which our poodle had immense delight 
in chasing." 

Both travellers and officials agree in representing 
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the Yao as a race possessed of valuable social and 
industrial qualities. Joseph Thompson says, in his 
'* Notes on the Basin of the River Rovuma," * that 
the Yao " are the most industrious and energetic 
people to be found in East Africa." He also says that 
the best Wangwana, or coast-porters, have originally 
been brought as slaves from the Yao country ; and 
that the Yao themselves have large well-built houses, 
and are physically superior to the other tribes. 
"Their business capabilities," he adds, '*are very 
high," and they are "eager to trade, and fond of 
visiting the coast" And Lieut. -Colonel Edwards, in 
his "Notes on the Native Soldiers of the British 
Central- Africa Protectorate," says,f " The Yao are 
undoubtedly our best soldiers, as they have more 
self-reliance and character than the Atonga, and 
are more obedient than the Marimba and Atonga, 
and would be steadier in a critical situation. They 
are also better shots." It appears that in 1895 fifty 
friendly Yao were enlisted in the British Nyassaland 
forces as an experiment. These Yao were employed 
in the military operations conducted against the con- 
federacy of Yao chiefs and the Arabs in 1895-6, for 
the suppression of the slave-trade. As the Arabs 
have depended upon the Yao raids for their main 
supply of slaves, almost all of the various expeditions 

• Proceedings of the R.G.S. for 1882. 
t "Africa," No. 5, 1897. 
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conducted by the authorities in British Nyassaland 
from 1891 to 1895 have been directed against one or 
other of the Yao chiefs. In the expedition of 1895-6, 
however, in which, as already stated, the confederacy 
of Yao chiefs under Makanjira was broken up, and 
the Arab forces on the north of the lake were defeated, 
these friendly Yao were found to be very useful. " In 
every fight," Colonel Edwards reports, *'they were 
well to the front, and showed such sterling military 
qualities that it was decided to disband the Makua 
and to replace them by Yao." And consequently at 
the present time there are two companies of Yao, con- 
sisting of two hundred and forty rank-and-file, in the 
British Nyassaland forces. 

As we have already seen, a missionary station was 
founded by the Rev. W. P. Johnson, at Muembe, 
Mataka's town. As a result of Mr. Johnson's resi- 
dence in the Yao country we have gained some 
interesting general information about both the country 
and its inhabitants. The Yao language, he tells 
us,* is spoken in four dialects, and the great chiefs 
are Chitesi and Makanjilaf on the Lake Nyassa, 
Mponda in the Shir^ highlands, and Mataka. Each 
of these could at that time command a force of six 
thousand armed men. Next to these are Metarica 



• Proceedings of R.G.S. 1882. 

t Makanjila's country is just to the south of the Portuguese 
border on the east shore of the lake. 
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and Candula on the Lugenda, and Masinge on Lake 
Nyassa, who could command respectively forces of 
four thousand men. Among the lesser chiefs, Mr. 
Johnson mentions Canienda, on the Rovuma river, a 
little eastward of M'panda's town. 

In connection with Mr. Johnson's work at Muembe, 
it should be remembered that the Yao in British 
Nyassaland have built the cathedral at Blantyre. 
Speaking of this achievement, Mr. Scott-Eliot re- 
marks * that the Yao seem " capable of any develop- 
ment." He continues — 

"In that magnificent church at Blantyre, which 
was designed by Mr. Scott, and erected by native 
labour, under his superintendence, one sees that these 
native boys, fresh from barbarism, have learnt and 
practise carpentry, wood-carving, brick-making, tile- 
making, and building, with really good results." 

The Yao population, therefore, constitute in them- 
selves a notable element in the future progress and 
industrial development of Portuguese Nyassaland. 

The Makonde. 

The bulk of the Makonde people are to be found in 
the Grerman territory north of the Rovuma river, and 
the Makonde population which is included in Portu- 
guese Nyassaland is not therefore numerous. These 
Makonde, who are included in the Nyassa Company's 

^ " A Xatumlisb in Mid Africa." 
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territory, live on the south bank of the Rovuma, and 
in the islands formed by that river. The Makonde 
country is, as the name implies, a district of dense 
and tangled undergrowth, through which the traveller 
must hew a pathway with axe and knife. But this 
dense growth is very rich in forest products, and the 
Makonde get rich by gathering or collecting india- 
rubber, gum copal, wax, and other forest products, 
and selling them to the Arab traders. A similar 
country, known as the Mavia plateau, extends to the 
south of the Rovuma, and is therefore included in the 
north-eastern portion of the Nyassa Company's terri- 
tory. The chief features of the Makonde on the 
Rovuma river are well indicated by the description 
of Nyamatolo, an island in the river, which Living- 
stone visited in the course of his navigation of the 
lower Rovuma in 1862. He writes : — 

" The Nyamatolo people have a great abundance of 
food, and they cultivate the land extensively. The 
island is simply their summer residence ; their perma- 
nent villages being in the woods. While hunting, we 
entered some of these villages, and saw that large 
quantities of grain were left in them, and in some 
parts of the forest away from the villages we found 
many pots of oil-yielding seeds (sesamum), besides 
grain. The sesamum was offered to us both for sale 
and as a present, under the name mafuta, or fat ; and 
small quantities of gum copal were also brought to us. 
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which led us to think that these articles may have 
been collected by the Arabs. Tobacco, formed into 
lumps, was abundant and cheap. Cotton bushes 
were seen, but no one was seen spinning or weaving 
cotton for anything but fishing-nets. The article of 
most value was a climbing dye-wood, which attains 
the thickness of a man's leg, and which Dr. Kirk has 
found experimentally to be of considerable value as a 
fast yellow colour. Baobab trees on the Kovuma, 
though not nearly so gigantic in size as those on the 
Zambesi, bear fruit more than twice as large. The 
great white blossoms were just out, and much of last 
year's fruit was still hanging on the branches." * 

When he visited the Rovuma again in 1866 he speaks 
of the Makonde people as being ** eager traders in 
meal, fowls, eggs, and honey ; " and Joseph Thompson, 
when he traversed this country in his expedition to 
the Itule coal-fields, says that the Makonde were 
*' saucy," because of the large sums which they 
received from the Arab traders in return for their 
indiarubber and gum copal. He also adds that they 
made their surplus grain into beer. Livingstone 
also found that rice was included among the other 
grain which was sown by the Makonde ; and he con- 
gratulates himself upon the fact that he was able at 
this time (in 1866) to purchase rice for the sepoys 
whom he had brought with him from Zanzibar. 

•"• " Zambesi Expedition," pp. 44i>, 44;]. 
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Further on, at a village called Lamba, on the banks 
of the Rovuma, which he reached on June 5, 1866, 
he writes of the produce of the country as follows : — 
" The country is covered with open forest, with 
patches of cultivation everywhere, but all dried up at 
present and withered, partly from drought and partly 
from the cold of winter. We passed a village with 
good ripe sorghum cut down, and the heads or ears 
all laid neatly in a row. This is to get it dried in the 
sun, and not shaken out by the wind, by waving to 
and fro ; besides, it is more easily watched from being 
plundered by birds. The sorghum occasionally does 
not yield seed, and is then the sorghum saccharatum, 
for the stalk contains abundance of sugar, and is much 
relished by the natives. Now that so much has 
failed to yield seed, being indeed just in flower, the 
stalks are chewed as if sugar-cane, and the people are 
fat thereon ; but the hungry time is in store, when 
these stalks are all done. They make the best pro- 
vision in their power by planting beans and maize in 
moist spots. The common native pumpkin forms a 
bastard sort in the same way, but that is considered 
very inferior." * 

The Maria, 

The Mavia occupy the plateau which is called after 
them, and which extends from the Rovuma river 
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he continues, " that when the fruit is in season, all the 
people give themselves up to one long course of in- 
toxication, during which all kinds of deeds of violence 
are the order of the day." Here we may remark, in 
passing, that one of the taxes which the Nyassa Com- 
pany levies upon the native population is the cashew 
tax. Under this tax, the owners of the palm trees 
which are used for the production of cashew brandy, 
are made to contribute directly to the revenue ; and 
in this way it is hoped that the evil of excessive 
drinking will be diminished, while at the same time 
the finances of the administration are benefited. 

Mualia lies at the end of a beautiful valley, eight or 
ten miles broad, surrounded by fields where the 
mango, the cashew, and the eocoanut palm were the 
only trees permitted to grow. Here, at the capital of 
the Meto Makua, Bishop Maples w^as admitted to the 
presence of the young chief, or *' sultan," bearing the 
name of Mualia. His description of this interview is 
so full of characteristic detail that I quote it as it 
stands. 

" When we arrived at the house of Mwaliya, the 
great man kept us waiting a full hour before he would 
see us, during which time a salute was fired off in our 
honour. To our intense surprise, we found Mwaliya 
himself a mere stripling of nineteen years or so, very 
drunk, and very much excited at receiving English 
visitors. He was very voluble in his liquor, and 
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poured out to us, in hiccupping accents, tales of his 
power, and twenty times over told us he was 

* Sultani Mwaliya,' ' Mkaya ' (the name of the sultan- 
ship), etc., etc. When he had amused himself in this 
way for some time, he went to drink again, and then 
sang childishly to the notes of an old concertina 
which he feebly fingered. A number of toadies and 
minions stood by and laughed at his drunken freaks 
and frolics, and ever and anon repeated his name 

* Mkaya ' to him in a fawning, crying way that 
disgusted us. . . . 

"All the houses in Meto are round, being built 
with walls of a particular kind of grass closely bound 
together, with circular strips of bamboo encircling 
the house, and tied each about a foot from the other ; 
the grass has a firm, strong stalk, and grows luxu- 
riantly throughout Meto." 

Another scene, equally interesting and characteristic, 
is the Lomwe milando, or trial, which was witnessed 
by Captain O'Neill. After remarking that oratory 
is a recognized power among the Makua, and that 
this circumstance, which caused them to conduct their 
trials in an orderly and judicial manner, was evidence 
that these people had made some considerable progress 
towards civilization, he continues : — 

" In this case the accused had been shooting at, 
and wounding, one of his women, suspected by him 
of infidelity, and it evidently created considerable 
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interest, as the audience was so numerous that the 
court had left the harazcij and was sitting in the 
open air. The accused was represented by a friend, 
to whose fluency at least I can bear personal testi- 
mony. What particularly struck me was the gravity 
and calm of the whole scene, and the apparent desire 
to do justice, evidenced by the patient hearing given 
to all. No expression of dissent stronger than a 
vigorous shake of the head and negative exclamation 
in undertone, or a half-smothered laugh, when it 
was plain that the speaker was advancing some 
sophism to bolster up a weak case ; and none of 
assent, beyond the expression, haiinai, * exactly,' or 
* just so,' sometimes used ironically, or a low murmur 
of approval when the orator's argument carried con- 
viction home. All had arranged themselves squatting 
in favourite fashion, in a wide scattered group about 
the chief, who, seated on a low stool, made the central 
figure. But it was easy to see that he was not tlie 
sole arbiter in the case, and that the speakers addressed 
themselves to all the headmen, who, also upon low 
stools and small cut logs, were in proximity to him. 
I left before the case terminated, after listening for 
more than two hours, deeply impressed with the 
exhibition in it of a politeness and regard for the 
opinion of others which we too frequently flatter 
ourselves are virtues special to civilized life." 
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The Maviti and Majanguaras. 

The Maviti are a restless people whose viUages are 
found in the hilly country to the east of the con- 
fluence of the Rovuma and Lugenda, and in the 
islands of the Lugenda. They were originally sup- 
posed to have been of Zulu origin ; but this appears 

• 

to have been a mistake. The truth seems to be that 
a section of the Matabele-Zulu did, indeed, invade 
the country to the east of Lake Nyasa, but they 
retired from it without making any permanent settle- 
ments. After they had retired, however, a tribe of 
Wandonde (or Waninde, as they are called by 
Thompson), who had been associated with them, 
adopted the dress and methods of fighting of these 
Matabele, and for a series of years terrified their 
more peaceable neighbours by continuous raids. 
Thompson said, in 1882, that the Maviti raids were 
" practically things of the past ; " but Dr. Preto, 
the Nyassa Company's administrator, reported that, 
in 1895, the Maviti made a raid upon the villages 
in the neighbourhood of Pemba Bay. Bishop Maples 
was able to meet some of these predatory people when 
he was staying at Chivaru's town, and the description 
which he gives of one of these robber clans is sufficient 
to establish the fact of their existence as a people, 
and also the further fact of their evil disposition 
towards the more peaceable tribes. 
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" In this unpromising looking locality, and with 
the town of Chivaru at Nikoche as their centre, the 
wild, wandering Maviti are for the present established. 
Chivaru himself was most anxious that we should 
parley with these troublesome subjects of his . . . 
and in due time the Maviti made their appearance. 
As we sallied forth from the house that had been 
placed at our disposal to meet them, we saw about 
twenty men of diflferent ages, some of them mere 
youths, advancing in a seemingly menacing attitude, 
brandishing their spears, and covering their bodies 
with their great shields. On seeing us, they at once 
began the Maviti war-dance, and went through some 
of the strangest evolutions I had ever witnessed. 
They uttered terrific whoops, leaped in the air, then 
seized their assagais between their teeth, and anon 
poised them, making a feint of casting them at us. 
Then, thrusting their tongues into their cheeks, they 
yelled hideously, and rushed round us with vehement 
gesticulations, whooping all the time. 

*'At length there was a lull in these strange 
manoeuvres. Chivaru, Nchine, and ourselves sat down 
in the chairs of honour in the baraza, while these 
wild warriors laid down their shields and assagais, 
and grouped themselves on the grass under a tree 
a few yards from where we were seated. Our parley 
then began. Chivaru first was approached by their 
spokesman, who in somew^hat angry tones demanded 
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of him the news of his guests, and the reason of our 
visit. The others, much excited by their war-dance, 
wherein some of them appeared to us frenzied, 
applauded, and Chivaru stood up to reply. He spoke 
in the Donde language, but we gathered that he 
very carefully told them that our visit was one of 
peace, that we were Englishmen and not Banians, 
Arabs, or even Portuguese, and that we had already 
counselled him and his people to give themselves to 
the arts of peace. He looked very stately and king- 
like as he walked in his grand clothes up and down 
before them, delivering himself all the while in telling 
periods. When he sat down, I arose, declared the 
truth of his description of us, and spoke to them for 
twenty minutes on the subject of our doctrines. Not 
at all interested in what I said . . . they broke into 
my sermon by a fresh outburst of warlike demon- 
strations. This I took as a sign that they considered 
my part was done, and wished others to speak. I 
noticed all the while that Chivaru, Nchine, and the 
other elders were by no means at their ease. More 
words followed from several other speakers, and then, 
towards simset, Chivaru called me aside, and said 
the warriors wanted to go away, but that I should 
have to give them something for their chief, and 
something for themselves all round, as a kind of 
" blackmail." Feeling sure that this was no i*use on 
Chivaru s part to get cloth from us, but on the other 
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haDd that he really was more or less frightened of 
these people himself, I gave the cloth, and with some 
satisfaction saw them depart after shaking hands with 
them all, and being assured that we were now free to 
pass through the country unmolested, and that our 
lives and property would be respected." * 

The Majanguaras are a robber-tribe, similar to 
the Maviti, who have established themselves on the 
shores of Lake Nyassa. The depredations of these 
people are, however, less notorious — possibly because 
of the warlike and energetic character of the Yao, 
who form the majority of the native population in 
these highlands. 

Thus, with the exception of these two insignificant 
tribes, the whole of the native population of Portu- 
guese Nyassaland is composed of peaceable races, who 
have already made some progress in the arts, and 
who are already possessed of a tribal system of govern- 
ment which will greatly facilitate the introduction 
of European magistrates. And when, by the estab- 
lishment of European magistrates and police, an 
eflFective control over the native population as a whole 
has been secured, there can be little doubt but that 
the social and industrial development of the more 
advanced sections of these races will be rapidly 
accomplished. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES. 



An allusion has already been made to the fact that 
since the ' definite formation of the Company two 
expeditions have been despatched by the Administra- 
tion for the purposes of exploration and observation. 
For the more precise information, which will be laid 
before the reader in this and the succeeding chapters, 
references will be made to the reports furnished both 
by the experts who were despatched on these expe- 
ditions, and by the governors and officials who 
administered the country under the Portuguese 
Government and under the Nyassa Company. These 
reports deal directly with the agricultural and mineral 
resources of the territor}% with its present trade, and 
with the financial and administrative measures neces- 
sary for its commercial and political development. 

As a very important portion of the information 
thus presented to the (^ompany has been derived 
from the two expeditions undertaken by the geologist 
and engineers in the employment of the (^ompany, it 
will be desirable at the outset to give a brief account 
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of their range and objects. The first of these expe- 
ditions was mainly geological. Its special object 
was to ascertain the locality and nature of the chief 
mineral deposits within the territory. For this pur- 
pose Mr. John H. Furman, the Company's geologist 
and mining engineer, and Mr. George H. Copeland, 
the Company's general manager, proceeded from Ibo 
to Pemba Bay, which they reached on November 6, 
1893. They left Pemba Bay on the 8th, and 
travelled inland to Podo, where they investigated 
the coal deposits of the district called the Pemba 
Bay basin, and the iron deposits to the west of this 
district. From Podo they went to Mualia, which 
they reached on November 27. Here they again 
prospected, discovering indications of gold and other 
minerals in the immediate neighbourhood. On the 
30th they left Mualia, and advanced in the direction 
of Candula, on the Lugenda river. On December 4 
they crossed the Masala river, and from this date 
up to the 12th they passed through an uninhabited 
and uncultivated district, which, however, was well 
stocked with game. On the following day (the 13th) 
they struck the Rarico river, the sands of which they 
found to contain gold. They worked their way u] 
the Rarico river for some fifty or sixty miles to its 
confluence with the Lugenda, and at the same time 
they made further investigations of the Rarico district 
in which they found very extensive indications of gold, 
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both in the river sands and on the neighbouring moun- 
tain ranges. They reached the confluence of the Rarico 
and Lugenda rivers on December 1 8, and proceeded 
from this point down the Lugenda to Candida, and 
thence to Itule, which they reached on December 27. 
Here they prospected over the Itule coal area, which 
they estimated to extend five hundred square miles 
on both banks of the Lugenda. Proceeding north- 
wards, they reached the confluence of the Lugenda 
and Rovuma on December 3L As the rains had 
now begun, they made their way to the coast. After 
following the course of the Rovuma for a hundred 
miles eastward, they crossed the Makonde country 
to Mikindani, and so caught the mail-boat for I bo. 

The object of the second expedition was to survey 
the route for the railway from Pemba Bay to Lake 
Nyassa. For this purpose Mr. Arthur C. Wheatley, the 
Company's chief engineer, proceeded during the open- 
ing months of the year 1895 from Pemba Bay to 
Metarica, on the Lugenda, followiog the line shown 
in the map as the route of the Pemba-Nyassa Railway. 
He reported on May IG, 1895, by which date he had 
returned to Ibo, that he was unable to proceed further 
than the confluence of the Luambala with the 
Lugenda owing to the opposition of Mataka. This 
opposition, which unfortunately prevented a com- 
plete survey of the whole route from the coast to the 
lake, was due to the disturbed state of the Yao country, 
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consequent upon the military operations which were 
then being conducted against Makanjila and other 
Yao chiefs by the authorities of British Nyassaland. 
But the crushing defeat which was ultimately inflicted 
upon the Yao confederacy and the Arab slavers will 
probably henceforward secure the safety of Europeans 
in the Yao country. And, as a matter of fact, Mataka 
has, in the course of last year (1897), made a formal 
submission to the Governor of the Nyassa Company's 
territory, and through him to the Portuguese authori- 
ties at Mozambique. In this expedition Mr. Wheatley 
traversed the country of the Meto Makua from end to 
end ; and it will be seen that, apart from the special 
results of these expeditions, the general information 
which has been secured through them forms an im- 
portant addition to the evidence already provided by 
the observations of former travellers, and by the 
reports of Captain O'Neill and other British consuls in 
East Africa. 

The general impression produced by the reports 
furnished by the Company's ofticials, taken in con- 
junction with the British consular reports, is such that 
it leaves no doubt as to the mineral wealth and 
general fertility of the Portuguese Nyassaland. Mr. 
Copeland, speaking of the evidences of the agricultural 
resources of the country which he had observed in the 
course of his journey, ^vrites from Mualia of the 
country between it and Pemba Bay : — 
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" We have found no jungle or heavy undergrowth, 
very few palms, and the open forests consist of timber 
resembling in bark and leaf the oak, walnut, and 
chestnut. There are very few thorny trees. The soil 
is black and red loam, and I have seen the following 
plants growing, cultivated by the natives : Coffee, 
sugar-cane, cotton, plantains, bananas, maize, mealies 
or Kafir corn, beans, cassava root or manioca in 
great abundance. 

" The fruit trees, such as cashew, bananas, and 
mangoes, are heavily laden, and propped up to 
prevent the branches from breaking. The natives are 
industrious and peaceful. They make good pottery 
and knives, hatchets, etc., from native iron ore ; they 
raise cattle and goats, and there is no tsetse fly here. 
The country is very open, and the clearing of large 
farms could be done easily. Crops are certain of five 
months' rain ; water is plentiful at from ten to 
fifteen feet below the surface, and springs are very 
numerous. The country is well populated, and plenty 
of labourers can be had by treating with the chiefs, 
who are very friendly. The country to this point 
(Mualia) is really a long rolling ])lain, broken here and 
there by short mountain ranges and solitary peaks 
(kopjes). Many small rivers wind through these 
rolling plains, showing running water for about eight 
months in the year, and during the remaining four 
months a good supply of water can be obtained a few 
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feet uDder their surface. The Masala river, the 
greater part of the Montepuesi river, and the Lurio, 
Lugenda, and Rovuma rivers, carry running water all 
the year. We have not seen a marsh or a swamp as 
yet. This is now nearly the end of the dry season, 
and although no rain has fallen for months, the trees 
and grass are beautifully green, showing that there is 
plenty of water near the surface. 

" A finer coffee or cocoa country would be hard to 
find than we have near the coast. Ground-nuts and 
oil seeds are extensively raised all along our route. 
Indiarubber and bees-wax are very plentiful. The 
barks of many of the trees are used by the natives to 
dye cloths, yellow and red, also to make ropes with. 
All along our route the negroes are a fine, large- 
limbed race, fat, and look well fed and healthy. 

" This is a beautiful country and climate, suitable 
for European colonists. There is enough firewood to 
run the mines and railways for a hundred years ; 
there is no trouble to travel in this country, and with 
a little clearing there will be no difficulty in driving a 
waggon anywhere. 

" The country up to this point (Mualia) is too 
thickly populated for game of any kind. There is a 
surprising lack of insect life ; very few mosquitoes. 
The last forty miles we have passed over have been 
almost one continuous village and cultivated lands. 

" At Moqueta the chief brought us a present of 
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some very fine native rice. Native tobacco has also 
been offered us for sale. 

"At Mualia we were well received by the chief, 
and given a good house to reside in ; he hoisted a 
Portuguese flag in our honour and saluted us. He 
is very desirous of being friendly; he is very 
powerful, and has fully ten thousand warriors under 
him." 

After Mr. Copeland had subsequen tly travelled from 
Mualia to Candula, and thence northwards to the 
confluence of the Lugenda and Eovuma rivers, he 
writes again, on returning to Ibo : — 

" The natives are peaceful to timidity. In every 
case, without our being harsh, the kinglets or chiefs 
have given in to us. The Mafites, who seem to 
trouble the Germans so much, are a myth in our 
territory. 

** The natives raise fine cattle and goats. All the 
natives in our territory are workers ; there is no war- 
like tribe. They make good instruments of iron from 
the native ores, also pottery, and cultivate great fields 
of cotton, Indian corn, oil nuts, etc. Eubber trees are 
very plentiful in the forests, also gum copal. There 
are a great many elephants in our territory, and large 
quantities of ivory near Lake Nyassa. The natives 
are all fine-looking large men, healthy, and well fed. 
They appear to shun the rivers, preferring to live 
upon the rich soil of the uplands, where water is very 
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plentiful, and cau be had anywhere by digging a few 
feet from the surface. 

" We have, during the last three months, traversed 
less than half the Company's territory, but with great 
results ; the other half is richer. I never saw finer 
coflfee grown than in Cabo Delgado [Portuguese Nyassa- 
land] ; a good staple cotton is also raised by the natives, 
and fine sugar-canes. The kinglets or chiefs always 
sent us presents of flour, beans, oil nuts, chicken, and 
occasionally a goat or two. Rice is largely grown, 
and a great quantity of bees- wax is exported from this 
territory. The trees are generally of a good size, and 
are a very hard wood, resembling walnut in their bark 
and foliage. The enervating feeling often felt in 
tropical climates does not affect us in Cabo Delgado. 
No matter how tired we were, a few minutes' rest 
made us ready to be up and off*. 

" In fact, it is a fine country for European settlers, 
and plenty of good native labour at hand. A very 
good tobacco is also raised by the natives. We were 
always meeting traders in the villages from Ibo and 
Mikandani, and met many caravans loaded for the 
coast with ivory, bees-wax, gum copal, indiarubber, 
oil nuts, rice, etc., although we were very little on the 
true caravan trail. The Lugenda river overflows its 
banks, and many of the natives build their villages 
upon the islands upon that river, which varies from a , 
quarter to three-ijuartcrs of a mile wide, and carries 
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gold in its sands in paying quantities. The soil of 
Cabo Delgado is a reddish, greyish, and blackish loam, 
very fertile and of great depth. The great baobab 
trees are plentiful, and their pulp makes the finest 
kind of paper." 

And Mr. Wheatley writes from Ibo, after he had 
surveyed the country from Pemba Bay to Metarica : — 

" From Pemba Bay, along the whole course of the 
Namodoro, the whole region about Mohoyo, Meza, 
Mdete, Mweli, Montepuesi, as far as the Masala, is 
thickly settled, both with villages and scattered farms 
and hamlets. The place teems with men, women, and 
children of all ages and sizes, and of Ijoth sexes. To 
give numbers would only be the merest guess, I 
therefore forbear. From the Masala to near the 
Lugenda there are only two or three small settle- 
ments, but on approaching the Lugenda one again 
gets into a thickly peopled region. The whole 
valley of the Lugenda to the confluence of the 
Luambala is thickly settled and cultivated, the region 
beyond the Lugenda is also thickly peopled and 
settled. This upper region is capable of furnishing 
a great traffic to the railway. It at jiresent fur- 
nishes a very large quota of the business done on 
the coast. The Yaos all endeavour to wear cotton 
cloth, and plenty of it. They stand on a higher 
plane of civilization than do the Makuas, but are 
great slavers. 

L 
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The whole country is very fertile, well adapted 
for agriculture, which is the pursuit of the natives. 
They produce m'tama, rice, Indian corn, tobacco, 
bang, simsim or beniseed, sugar-cane, manioca, ground- 
nuts, sweet potatoes, castor-oil beans, bananas, and 
diflferent vegetables. Cotton grows wild and very 
luxuriantly, but the natives make no use of it. The 
country is well adapted for the growth of coffee. In 
the river valleys cocoa might be produced, and indigo 
of good quality readily grown. In many places near 
the coast it grows wild, but no use is made of it, as the 
people do not know the art of its preparation. Of 
natural products from the interior wax and ivory are the 
principal ; but in addition to these, the forests produce 
ebony and many timbers that afford most excellent 
woods for fine work, but there are no means of bring- 
ing them to the coast. The cultivated area of the 
interior would rapidly increase and yield plenty of 
freight to a railway in the shape of food stuff ; more is 
not grown now only because it will not stand the cost 
of transportation, but a constant demand also exists 
along the whole coast. This year the German sphere 
and the settlement of Mozambique have been unable 
to obtain sufiicient to meet their demands, while the 
natives in the interior have been enjoying a great 
abundance." 

But the above list does not by any means exhaust 
the valuable vegetable products known to grow within 
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the territory of the Nyassa Company. In addition to 
those mentioned by Mr. Wheatley, and the common 
products of the country, such as the cocoanut and 
cashew palms, and the sugar-cane, the following have 
been found : — tea, coffee, cocoa, the senna plant, sarsa- 
parilla, capsicum (no pepjjer), vanilla, areca-nut, archil, 
calumba (furnishing a tonic and antiseptic), indigo, a 
tree with a bark providing a red dye, a root yielding 
a light-brown dye, an unknown textile plant, and 
a species of yellow cotton of fine and brilliant quality. 
It remains for the Company to ascertain the precise 
value of these various products, and the best methods 
of cultivating them, by means of experimental jjlanta- 
tions and horticultural gardens ; and then to initiate 
or promote the establishment of plantations on which 
the natives can work under European supervision. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PRODUCE RAISED BY THE NATIVES. 

But it must not be forgotten that a considerable 
amount of valuable produce is raised or collected by 
the natives unaided by European guidance, and that 
a large proportion of this produce is exported. The 
most important items of this export, which constitutes 
the present wealth of Portuguese Nyassaland, are 
derived from the culture of oil seeds and the collection 
of indiarubber. These are the only two industries 
which can be said to be firmly established, and they 
are entirely due to spontaneous native effort. We 
have already seen in the account of the trade of the 
Province of Mozambique given in Chapter III., that the 
export from these products reaches a very considerable 
value ; and this result is the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that the only methods of cultivation and 
collection known to the natives arc exceedingly primi- 
tive. These two industries will be considered first, 
and the other natural products, which are less ex- 
tensively raised, will be subsequently treated less at 
length. 
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The cultivation of the oil seed amendoin (arachis 
hypogsea) and oi gingelly (sesamum orientale) is the 
one established agricultural industry. The native 
methods are described by Captain O'Neill, the British 
Consul at Mozambique, and it is interesting to follow 
this description, because it enables us to form some 
conception of the value of the produce which may be 
expected when European methods have been intro- 
duced. In a paper on "East Africa, between the 
Zambesi and the Eovuma Rivers : its People, Riches, 
and Development," read before the Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society, Captain O'Neill says : — 

" I am tempted to describe to you the progress of 
their chief industries, so that you may judge for 
yourselves the loss of time, of power, and therefore, 
of course, of money, which this want of skill or wise 
direction entails. The hundreds of thousands of 
acres which are now under cultivation in this country 
have been in the first place cleared with an axe actually 
of native maJie, of tomahawk shape, and with an edge 
hardly two inches in length, a tool that a back- woods- 
man would laugh at ; and yet I have seen large trees 
being felled by it only, for want of a better. Around 
the European coast settlements the Makua forest 
clearer may use a species of bill-hook for cutting away 
the undergrowth, but these two are his only tools. 
The vast area of country cleared is then turned over, 
by both men and women, with a rough and clumsy 
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hoe, also of native manufacture, the slow working of 
which entails an enormous and unnecessary expendi- 
ture of labour. In the sowing of amendoin, holes are 
made in the ground some little distance apart, in 
order to allow space for the creeper to radiate. This 
is usually done with a hard-pointed stick. One seed 
(care is taken that it be only one, as the natives say 
two or three will strangle each other) is then dropped 
into each hole, and the earth stamped over by the 
feet. With gingelly, the seed is broadcast, as with 
grain, and scattered thickly over the ground. The 
sowers are then followed by others with hoes, who 
work the seed roughly into the ground, stamping the 
whole with their feet. . Care, and therefore much 
labour, is required to keep the ground clear of weeds, 
which spring up in this climate with astonishing 
rapidity ; and throughout the growth of both these 
plants the plantations are carefully tended. In the 
reaping, or rather the collection, of amendoin, the 
plants are simply pulled up by hand, and the tubers 
taken off, as with the potato. They are then laid 
out to dry in the sun, and, when thoroughly dried, 
are shelled by hand for the extraction of the seed, an 
operation requiring considerable time and patience. 
With gingelly, the plant is in some districts literally 
reaped, but singly, and with an ordinary knife. In 
others, tlie plant is simply pulled out of the ground. 
In tlie latter case, they are then cut about a foot 
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down the stem. The plants are now tied into small 
bundles, which are stuck into the ground tUl 
thoroughly dried, when the seed will drop readily 
off. Large mats are then spread on the ground, and 
the bundles taken up and vigorously shaken over 
them till the seeds have all been extracted. With 
both amendoin and gingelly the seeds are then packed 
in baskets of native manufacture and carried on 
the heads of blacks, in some cases a distance of eighty 
or a hundred miles, to the house of the coast-trader, 
there to be bartered for cloth, beads, powder, and 
the rest, and to be stored until an opportunity occurs 
for shipment." * 

Captain O'Neill concludes by pointing out two 
obvious deductions from this account. The first is 
that " the whole working of these industries, from the 
clearing of the forest to the delivery of the produce 
into the store of the trader, is of a most rude and 
antiquated kind." The second, that " there lies in this 
country a great industrial force, capable, under skilled 
and judicious direction, of being turned into far more 
productive and lucrative channels." 

Indiarubber appears to be collected in Portuguese 
Nyassaland mainly from a single species of the genus 
Landolphia ,• but at least two other species of the 
rubber vine are known to exist there. There are also 
many trees and shrubs which furnish the gum-like 

• ScoiU^h Geo. Mag., July, 1885. 
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liquid which, when solidified, becomes " rubber." All 
of these — the Landolphia spp., the Ficus elastica^ 
and the various kinds of Euplwrhiacese, grow in 
great profusion in the forests of the Nyassa Company's 
territory, and even to-day the sale of rubber consti- 
tutes one of the chief sources of native wealth. The 
common method of collecting it is described by Bishop 
Maples in the volume of " Letters " which has been 
published (1897) since his death. The Makonde or 
JVfakua native makes an incision in the stem of the 
tree, and a liquid which resembles milk in appearance 
issues from the cut. This liquid he smears on his arm, 
then, when it has solidified, as it does quickly, he 
peels it off, and makes it up into a ball. These balls of 
rubber are carried down to the coast, and sold for ex- 
port. But, in addition to this method, the natives have 
recently adopted the plan of boiling the roots of the 
tree, and so obtaining the rubber by decoction. As 
this process ciiused the wholesale destruction of thc^ 
trees, the (company have taken measures to prevent so 
uneconomic a method. By an order (No. 27, of 
February 21, 1896) the extraction of rubber by decoc- 
tion was forbidden, and rubber so obtained was charged 
three times the duty payable on rubber procured by 
incision. Now, however, more stringent and effective 
regulations have been adopted, with a view of putting 
an end to this destructive practice. 

Some interesting figures are given by Captain 
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O'Neill to illustrate the rapid development of the 
sale of rubber in the Province of Mozambique. In 
1873, he says,* the export of rubber was returned 
by the Custom-house at Mozambique as being of the 
value of £443. In 1876 it was returned at £22,198 ; 
in 1883 at £60,000; and at the time at which he 
spoke (1885) it would probably exceed £100,000 in 
value. It would appear that up to the present time 
no attempt has been made to cultivate the rubber 
vine {Landolphia spp.) ; and that here is an industry 
which is capable of almost indefinite development 
at slight cost. For the landolphias grow rapidly in 
the well-watered valleys, and all that is necessary 
in the way of clearing is to remove the superfluous 
undergrowth, leaving the trees to provide at once 
shelter and support for the vines. 

Among other forest products, which are collected 
for export in a lesser degree, is gum copal (Trdchy- 
labium). Livingstone tells us, in his " Last Journals," 
that he went to see a specimen of this tree in the 
Makonde country near the Eovuma. He continues — 

"The leaves are in pairs, glossy green, with the 
veins a little raised on both face and back ; the 
smaller branches diverge from the same point ; 
the front, of which we saw the shells, seems to be 
a nut ; some animal had, in eating them, cut them 
through. The bark of the tree is of a Ught ash 

• Scottish Geo. Mag., July, 1885. 
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colour ; the gum was oozing from the bark at 
wounded places, and it drops on the ground from 
branches ; it is thus that insects are probably im- 
bedded in the gum copal The people dig in the 
vicinity of modern trees in the belief that the more 
ancient trees, which dropped their gum before it 
became an article of commerce, must have stood 
there." 

And he tells us afterwards that he passed a 
** gigantic specimen of the kumbd, or gum-copal 
tree." He then adds that "kumba" means to dig, 
and that " changkumbeV or things dug, was the 
name given to the gum by the natives, but that it 
was called " sandaruse " by the Arabs. 

Another forest product which is now exported is 
wax. In 1862, when Livingstone made his first 
journey up the Eovuma, he notices that " a great 
quantity of excellent honey '* was collected by the 
people living along the course of the river. For 
this purpose "bark hives were placed for the bees 
on the high trees on both banks. Large pots of it, 
very good and clear, were offered in exchange for a 
very little doth." But he adds that at this time 
there was no market for the wax, and that it was 
therefore thrown away as worthless. The production 
of these lesser exports is discouraged by the present 
uncertainty of obtaining a market at the coast, and 
by the fluctuations in price to which they are subject. 
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Captain O'Neill puts forward the production of 
ealumba (menispemium pcdmatum) as a case in 
point. The market price of this product rose, within 
his experience, from 258. to 905. and IOO5. per cwt., 
and then dropped as quickly as it had risen. In this 
instance it was easy to account for the rise in price. 
It was due to the general failure of the hops through^ 
out Europe. 

Tobacco is a product which is grown and appreciated 
by the natives, but which cannot be exported as yet, 
for a very definite reason. Livingstone notes that 
tobacco was smoked by the people in the Rovuma 
district, although they refused to smoke bang, a 
species of hemp. Captain O'Neill tells us that, in 
order to obtain tobacco sufiiciently good for export 
purposes, European supervision is necessary. For 
export, the leaf must have been carefully and skil- 
fully dried, pressed, and prepared. The native cannot 
do this by himself, and, therefore, it is necessary 
that the Nyassa natives should be overlooked by 
Europeans, as is done in other countries where tobacco 
is successfully cultivated by native labour. At the 
same time, it is obvious that here again is an industry 
capable of at once yielding good commercial results ; 
for the present native tobacco grows freely with but 
little attention, and it is strong. This strength, 
which at present becomes mere rankness, would, 
under careful cultivation and preparation, yield the 
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full flavour which is so much desired for the European 
market. 

Sura^ or palm- wine, and native beer, are products 
which are obviously suitable only for native con- 
sumption. The methods of making both of these 
are described by Livingstone as he observed them 
among the Anyanja of the Shire highlands. After 
remarking that he had met with a forest of palm 
trees (Borassus ^Ethiopium), he describes the sitra, 
or palm-wine, that is made from it. 

" The Borassus, though not an oil-bearing palm, is 
a useful tree. The fibrous pulp round the large nuts 
is of a sweet fruity taste, and is eaten by men and 
elephants. . . . During several months of the year, 
palm-wine, or sura, is obtained in large quantities ; 
when fresh, it is a pleasant drink, somewhat like 
champagne, and not at all intoxicating, though, after 
standing a few hours, it becomes highly so. Sticks, 
a foot long, are driven into notches in the hard out- 
side of the tree — the inside being soft or hollow — 
to serve Jis a ladder; the top of the fruit-shoot is 
cut off, and the sap, pouring out at the fresli 
wound, is caught in an earthen pot, to open the 
pores, and make the juice flow every time the 
owner ascends to empty the pot. Temporary huts 
arc erected in the forest, and men and boys remain 
by their respective trees day and night. . . . The 
Portuguese use the palm-wine as yeast, and it makes 
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bread so light that it melts in the mouth like 
froth/' * 

And again: "Native beer [among the Manganja] 
has a pinkish colour, and the consistency of gruel. 
The grain is made to vegetate, dried in the sun, 
pounded into meal, and gently boiled. When only 
a day or two old, the beer is sweet, with a slight 
degree of acidity, which renders it a most grateful 
beverage in a hot climate, or when fever begets a 
sore craving for acid drinks. A single draught of it 
satisfies this craving at once. Only by deep and 
long-continued potations can intoxication be pro- 
duced ; the grain being in a minutely divided state, 
it is a good way of consuming it. and iho decoction 
is very nutritious." f 

Another native intoxicant is cashew brandy, which 
is distilled from the fruit of the cashew palm. This 
liquor, as we have seen in Bishop Maples's account, 
is especially drunk by the Meto Makua ; and its 
regulation, by means of the tax or cashew fees, is 
a necessary and fruitful source of revenue. 

All these products are, of course, cultivated in 
addition to the maize, millet, and rice, which form 
the staple food supply of the native population. 

It will be convenient to conclude this chapter with 
a brief account of some other natural sources of 
wealth which are found in the territory of the Nyassa 
• " Zambesi Expedition." t Ibid. 
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Company, although they do not come strictly within 
the category of " produce raised by the natives." 
These sources are the timber of the forests, ivory, 
and the maritime products yielded by the coasts of 
the mainland and the adjacent islands. 

Of the timber generally in the country east of the 
Lugenda Mr. Furman reported to the Company, after 
his journey in 1893-94, that the timber resources 
of this part of its territory were ''ample for all 
purposes of mining, ordinary building requirements, 
fuel, and the production of charcoal." And in respect 
of the district to the west of Pemba Bay he says : 
'* The forests west of Pemba are more open than 
most of the woodlands of West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, or Ohio in the United States, and the 
resemblance of your territory to those regions is very 
great." 

And Mr. Copeland, writing from Mualia in 
November, 1893, reports of the country between 
it and Pemba Bay : " We have found no jungle 
or heavy undergrowth, very few palms, and the 
open forests consist of timber resembling in bark 
and leaf the oak, walnut, and chestnut. There arc 
very few thorny trees." 

AVhile of the trees generally in the country 
traversed by him — that is from Pemba Bay to 
Mualia, and thence to Candula and the confluence 
of the Rovuma and Lugenda rivers — he says that 
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they are of " good size, and a very hard wood, 
resembling walnut in their bark and foliage." 

Both Livingstone and Thompson were struck by 
the character of the wood which they found on the 
banks of the Rovuma river. The former writes 
(in the " Zambesi Expedition ") : — 

" When taking a walk up the slopes of the north 
bank, we found a great variety of trees we had seen 
nowhere else. Those usually met with far inland 
seem here to approach the coast. African ebony, 
generaUy named inpuig^i, is abundant within eight 
miles of the sea ; it attains a larger size, and has 
more of the interior black wood than usual. A good 
timber tree called mosoko is also found ; and we 
saw half-caste Arabs near the coast cutting up a 
large log of it into planks. Before reaching the 
top of the rise, we were in a forest of bamboos." 

And in a letter which Livingstone wrote to the 
late Sir Bartle Frere (after his adventurous voyage 
from the East Coast of Africa to Bombay, where 
Frere was then Governor), he says — no doubt of the 
inpingu mentioned above — '* Mr. Stewart showed me 
a specimen of African blackwood which he got from 
London. It is a guinea per pound. Now I think 
we have very large quantities of it on the river 
Rovuma, and used tons of it as fuel." * 

And Thompson, speaking of the Rovuma at 38^ 40" 
* This letter is dated June 23, ISGi ; it is unpublished. 
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E. long., and 11® 10" S. lat., where the coui-se of the 
river flowed at an altitude of 370 feet, writes : — 

" The EoYuma is about three-quarters of a mile 
broad, with great stretches of yellow sandbanks, 
glittering under a vertical sun. The banks are 
particularly charming from the beauty and variety 
of the trees with which they are clothed, amongst 
which are many of elegant and many of grotesque 
forms. The yellow-wood tree of the Cape and the 
tamarind are prominent, and palms of vaiious kinds, 
and grotesque baobabs, form a contrast, and add 
variety of shape and hue." * 

In an account of Mr. W. P. Johnson's journeys 
in the Yao country, published in the R.G.S. Pro- 
ceedings for 1882, an interesting description is found, 
which illustrates both the beauty of the highland 
scenery and the abundance of the timber in thia 
part of the Company's territory. After mentioning 
that ten days were occupied in the journey from 
M'panda's on the Rovuma to Unyango, the writer 
proceeds : " The whole of this region is covered with 
forest, and whilst the soil in the north is sandy, 
that in the broad valley of the Upper Luchulingo 
[Lucheringo] was found to consist of the red clay 
so common throughout Eastern Africa, even to within 
a short distance of Cape Guardafui. The Usonyando, 
a biggish stream, with steep muddy banks, was 

♦ Promdinys^ R.G.S., l«8i\ 
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crossed on the fourth day, and the Luchulingo (the 
Lukeringe of old maps) two days afterwards. The 
latter is a very considerable river, and cannot be 
forded when in flood. It takes its course through 
a broad wooded valley, and traces of elephants 
abound near it. 

" Beyond this river the caravan climbed the steep 
and picturesque Ichumundu hills, which are wooded 
to their summits, as is all the country within sight. 
These hills are evidently a spur from the upland, which 
stretched between the Luchulingo and Msinja valleys. 
Masaku trees abound in them. They bear a fruit 
about the size of a lime, which drops to the ground 
when nearly ripe, and is eagerly collected by passing 
traveller. Having surmounted these hills, the 
travellers once more descended into the broad valley 
of the Luchulingo, up which they travelled towards 
the conspicuous double peak of Unyango, around which 
cluster the thousand huts constituting the village of 
Mhange's people now governed by Kalungu. The 
country around this settlement is bare of trees, and 
fairly cultivated. Food is plentiful. 

" Leaving this place, and its hospitable entertainers, 
on February 3 [1882], the travellers breasted the 
highest mountains yet encountered by them, the ascent 
being rendered difficult on account of the slippery 
state of the road. The scenery, however, amply 
compensated for the fiitigue that had to be borne. 

M 
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Reaching the summit of the first ridge, the eye ranged 
up a charming woodland valley, the banks of whose 
rushing stream were diversified by curious piles of 
rock, rising at regular intervals, not imlike the ruins of 
ancient castles. From the head of this valley the twin 
peak of Unyango was seen to stand out clearly against 
the sky toward the east, whilst in the south the hills 
died away in the plain, and in the west, far below them, 
lay another valley, with the numerous hamlets of the 
late chief Chi Manbo. Ascending the ridge which 
bounds the valley to the north, and passing a cascade 
embedded in ferns and creeping plants, a summit was 
reached, whence, through a gap in the western range, 
a glimpse was obtained of the smooth and shining 
surface of the Nyassa, whilst close by rose the craggy 
peak of Chiwagulu, with houses clustering thickly 
around it. 

"A descent from these hills led into the broad valley 
of the Msinja, a swift stream, here six feet deep. 
Beyond it another range of wooded hills had to be 
crossed before the range was reached. Descending the 
beautiful valley of the Nchimanje, passing a shamba, 
whose aged owner permitted the men of the caravan 
to help themselves to his mhogo, then past a grove of 
baobabs, the travellers at length emerged up a pebbly 
beach." 

Ivory has always formed one of the chief exports 
of East Africa, from the time of King Solomon down- 
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wards. At the present time it appears as an important, 
though variable, item in the export lists of Mozam- 
bique (Portuguese East Africa), Zanzibar, and the 
British Central Africa Protectorate. In the financial 
year 1895-6, ivory to the value of £11,530 was 
exported from the last of these (British Nyassaland) ; 
but in the following year, 1896-7, the value of the 
ivory export fell to £5429. In 1896, 292,986 lbs. of 
ivory, of the value of £127,109, was exported from 
Zanzibar. It is not easy to ascertain the amount of 
ivory exported from Portuguese East Africa, for a 
considerable proportion probably escapes the customs ; 
but ivory is stated in the British consular reports to 
be second in importance to the ground-nuts, oil seeds, 
and rubber, that form the staple produce of the country. 
The market value of ivory atQuilimane ranged in 1895 
from £1 10.9. 8cL to 8^. the kilo ; and the whole of 
this ivory export is said to be forwarded to Bombay 
and London. A considerable portion of the supply of 
ivory exported both from Zanzibar and from Portu- 
guese East Africa would appear to come from the 
territory of the Nyassa Company ; and under the 
decree of concession the Company has the sole right 
to hunt the elephant within its territory. No precise in- 
formation appears to exist as to the supply of elephants 
in Portuguese Nyassaland ; but Mr. Copeland, after his 
journey from Pemba Bay to the Kovuma, speaks of there 
being '^ a large number" of elephants in the territory ; 
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and it will be noticed that in the preceding extract 
Mr. W. P. Johnson says that " traces of elephants 
abounded" near one of the streams which he crossed in 
Yao country. It will probably be found desirable to 
protect the elephant in Portuguese Nyassaland, in the 
same way as the Government of British Nyassaland 
have done. In this latter country, reasonable protec- 
tion has been aflForded since 1891, and experts are of 
opinion that the number of elephants is already be- 
ginning to increase. In a report on the trade, etc., of 
the Central Africa Protectorate for the year 1896-7, 
Mr. Sharpe, the acting-commissioner, suggests that 
** the only possible way of controlling the unlimited 
slaughter of young elephants throughout the continent 
will be for all Pow^ers owning territories in Africa " to 
agree to certain rules, among which the chief would 
be the prohibition of the export of any tusks under 
(say) 1 4 lbs. weight from any port in Africa.* 

The coasts and islands of the seaboard of Portu- 
guese Nyassaland form a valuable source of wealth, 
and one which is capable of immediate development 
by the introduction of improved methods. The in- 
dustries at present carried on by the natives on the 
islands are, the pearl fisheries, and the collection of 
sponges, tortoise-shell, amber, and other maritime 
products. The sole right to exercise these industries 
is similarly reserved to the Nyassa Company under its 

* "Africa," No. 5(1897). 
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charter. Major Perry da Camera, who was Governor 
of the Cabo Delgado district — as Portuguese Nyassa- 
land was then termed — under the Mozambique 
Government, reports (in 1893) of the condition and 
prospects of these maritime industries : — 

'* The sea and channels around and between the 
islands present valuable resources. Tortoise are abun- 
dant, and a large number of natives on the islands 
find profitable employment in their capture. This 
fishery is capable of great increase, the demand for 
tortoise-shell always exceeding the supply. 

" On the banks and reefs in front of Olumba as far 
as Pangane, the pearl oyster is found, yielding valu- 
able black and grey pearls. The collection of amber 
and cowries also gives profitable results." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PRODUCE WHICH CAN BE RAISED UNDER EUROPEAN 

SUPERVISION A REVIEW OF THE CULTURE 

SYSTEM IN JAVA. 

The produce which may be expected to be raised iu 
Portuguese Nyassaland on a large scale, and under 
European supervision, is coflFee, sugar, cotton, tobacco, 
cocoa, indigo, tea, vanilla, and cloves. Of these the 
first six are indigenous products, which are to be 
found already either growing wild or in cultivation by 
the natives, while suitable climatic and other con- 
ditions are known to exist for the cultivation of the 
remainder. 

Captain O'Neill makes an interesting suggestion in 
regard to the introduction of some of these plants. 
He points out * that the author of the ** Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea," says that oil of sesamum, raw 
cotton, and " honey from the cane called sugar," 
formed articles of export from India two thousand 
years ago, and that they were carried in Arabian 
dhows to the east coast of Africa. He suggests, 

* Scottish Geo. Mag,, July, 1885. 
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therefore, that some of these, cotton in particular, 
may have been introduced in the remote past from 
India. CoflFee, on the other hand, Captain O'Neill 
believes to have been truly indigenous, because the 
Arab tradition says that coffee came from the land of 
Kaffa, that is to say, the district south of Abyssinia. 

In the littoral zone of Portuguese Nyassaland the 
coffee tree grows side by side with the cashew and 
cocoanut palms ; and in the island of Ibo coffee of 
good quality has been successfully grown for some 
years. But the districts which are especially adapted 
for coffee planting and the production of coffee of the 
highest class for the European market, are the high- 
land areas in the interior zone. On the other hand, 
the littoral zone is most suitable for sugar plantations ; 
and the plains of the Tunghi, and generally the lands 
adjacent to the banks of the rivers which flow through 
the low-lying jJains of this zone, are the districts 
where the sugar-cane can be planted most profitably. 
Indigo grows wild in the islands off the coast ; and this, 
no doubt, as well as tobacco, cotton, cocoa, and tea, 
could be profitably planted at appropriate altitudes in 
the interior zone as ancillary industries to coffee. 
The cultivation of vanilla and cloves would probably 
be restricted to the islands, where the special con- 
ditions required for these plants are known to exist. 

Of all these prospective industries coffee planting 
merits our first attention. It is perhaps the most 
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important in itself, and it is certainly the most im- 
mediately interesting at the present time, owing to 
the fact that this industry has been successfully 
established during the last few years in the neigh- 
bouring colony of British Nyassaland. The growth 
of the coflfec industry in the Shire highlands, or, 
rather, in the valley of the Shire river, has a direct 
bearing upon the prospects of Portuguese Nyassaland, 
because the conditions of this district appear to be 
almost identical with those of the Yao country ; 
though, if anything, they are slightly less favourable to 
the industry. At the same time, the value of the 
experiment in the Shire valley is increased by the fact 
to which Mr. Scott-Elliot has drawn attention, that 
the Shire valley is itself a continuation of the larger 
valley through which Lake Nyassa itself flows, and 
that, therefore, the whole of the high country which 
rises both w^est and east of Lake Nyassa, extending 
for four hundred miles northwards, affords equal if 
not superior areas for the coffee planter. These areas, 
found on the slopes of the mountain masses on either 
side of the Nyassa valley, are part of tlie general 
highland system which surrounds the Great Central 
Lakes, and which, in Mr. Scott-Elliot's estimation, is 
destined to be the scene of a great coffee industr}', and 
the future centre of European colonization in Ecist 
Central Africa. Moreover, the lakes themselves, 
esj)ecially Nyassa and Tanganyika, running almost 
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due north and south, furnish a thousand miles of 
waterway, which will be an appreciable and con- 
venient contribution to the projected route from Cairo 
to Capetown. 

The general conditions which govern the production 
of coflFee, and the establishment of colonies of Euro- 
peans, in the region of the great lakes, are set out by 
Mr. Scott-EUiot in "A Naturalist in Mid- Africa." 
In this book, he gives an account of a journey which 
he accomplished throughout this region in 1893. He 
started from Mombasa, and travelled to Uganda, 
skirting the north shore of Victoria Nyanza ; he then 
passed down the chain of lakes — Albert Nyanza, 
Tanganyika, and Nyassa, to Blantyre, and eventually 
reached the coast again at Chinde. As a result of 
Mr. Scott-Elliot's observations, it appears that coflfee 
can be planted in the areas of this region, which have 
an altitude of from 3000 to 5000 feet above sea-level ; 
and that, while Europeans can reside for more or less 
protracted periods at this altitude, they can only 
colonize — that is, live permanently — on areas above 
5000 feet. But the country, both above and below 
the coflFee zone, can be utilized for valuable produce, 
which can be cultivated as ancillary to the coffee 
industry. At and above 5000 feet, that is to say, 
within the zone of European colonization, wheat can 
be grown, and cattle raised, and European vegetables, 
and the fruits of Southern Europe, such as oranges 
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and figs, arc likely to flourish. Below the cofiee 
zone, that is to say, at altitudes less than 3000 feet, 
the climate is unhealthy for Europeans, and they 
cannot do more than supervise the labour of the 
natives ; but, on the other hand, the soil here is 
exceptionally rich and fertile, and both soil and 
climate alike afford in the highest degree the con- 
ditions necessary for the successful growth of oil and 
cocoa-nut palms, of sugar, cotton, tobacco, rice, and 
cocoa. In addition to these, there arc doubtless many 
other plants — tea in particular — for which areas with 
suitable climatic and other conditions would be dis- 
covered, when once the work of clearing and planting 
had begun in earnest. 

As we have already seen, Mr. Scott-Elliot points 
out that the mountain masses which fall to either 
shore of Lake Nyassa, are practically continuations 
of the highlands which fall to the Shird river. Of 
these combined Sbire and Nyassa highlands, he esti- 
mates that there is a " strip about four hundred miles 
long on either side of Lake Nyassa and the Shir^," 
where coffee ought to succeed, although, of course, 
''the soil may not be equally fertile everywhere."* 
Now, two hundred miles of the eastern coffee area falls 
within the territory of the Nyassa Company, and this 
will constitute the coffee-planting district of Portu- 
guese Nyassaland. As to the prospect of commercial 

* " A Naturalist in Mid-Africa," p. 295. 
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success which the industry aflFords, there are at least 
two factors which are wholly favourable to the 
prospective planters in the Yao highlands. In the 
first place, the price of land will be very small ; and, 
in the next, the Yao population will aflford a good 
supply of intelligent labourers, ready to work for 
very small wages. Indeed, so primitive are these 
people, that it is only within the last year or two that 
a currency has been introduced among that section 
of the Yao that live within the boundaries of the 
British Protectorate. In both of these respects, the 
Nyassaland coffee-planters will have an advantage 
over the Java planters, and to a still greater extent 
over the Ceylon planters. It is, of course, impossible 
to estimate the cost of land in the Yao highlands ; 
but some idea may be formed from the figures which 
Mr. Scott-Elliot gives of the price of coffee land in 
British Nyassaland. At the time of his visit (1893), 
he says, coffee land there was worth from 3s. Gd, to 
5s. an acre freehold ; but he adds that he had heard 
of £35 being given for a single acre near Blantyre. 
On the other hand, he remarks that the land suitable 
for coffee-planting in the entire coffee zone {i.e. 
including the Nyassa highlands) is, "probably, for 
all practical purposes, unlimited." 

The quality of the Nyassa coffee is known to be 
excellent, but its precise character is indicated by 
the following extract from a report furnished by a 
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firm of Colonial brokers. This extract was quoted 
by Sir Harry Johnston in an address delivered to the 
Colonial Institute in December, 1896. 

" With reference to the shipment of thirty-four 
bags of Nyassaland cofiee just arrived, we have care- 
fully examined the samples, and the quality of the 
cofiee reminds us of high-grown Ceylon coffee in its 
palmy days. It is a good bold plantation bean of 
rather open character, well prepared and dried, and, 
from its stylish appearance, would always command 
a ready sale, being well liked by both home trade and 
export buyers. 

"It is singular that, although every effort is being 
made all over the world in coffee-growing districts 
to produce fine quality, it is quite the exception such 
a result as yours is obtained. The two bags of pea- 
berry that realized to-day 107^. per cwt. would fetch 
1155. in larger quantities of fifteen to twenty bags 
and upwards. The same remark applies to a certain 
extent to the other small lots." 

It should be added that this report was furnished 
to an industrial mission — that is, to an institution 
concerned with the instruction of the natives in the 
various processes of coffee-planting. 

The general progress of the industry in British 
Nyassaland is shown by the returns of the annual 
export. In 1891, 12 tons of coffee was exported ; in 
1896, 320 ; and of this last export the highest price 
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touched was 113.9. per cwt. And in the Acting- 
Commissioner's " Eeport on the Trade," etc., of the * 
Protectorate for the financial year 1896-97, the 
following paragraph appears : — 

" A great increase has taken place in the value of 
the coffee exported, which is £9290 more than it 
was the previous year. In the year 1895-96, the 
value of coffee exported was £7136. During the 
year just ended it has reached £16,426. This article 
of export will be largely increased during the year 
now commencing, and there is every prospect of its 
increasing every successive year for some time to 
come." 

It should also be noted that, according to Sir 
Harry Johnston's account, tea and cinchona are 
already grown to some extent in British Nyassaland, 
while tobacco is " extensively cultivated by one firm, 
who have started a cigar manufactory. Cotton is 
grown on one or two estates, and another company 
is developing the various fibres, some of which are 
of considerable value, especially that produced by 
the Sanseviera plant." * 

In respect of the prospects of the cultivation of 
sugar and cotton on a large scale in Portuguese 
Nyassaland, it is sufficient to refer to the accounts 
of the cultivation of these products by the natives, 
wliich have already been given, and to point to the 

• Proceedings R. Col. Institute, 189G-97. 
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undoubted fact that there are large areas within 
the Nyassa Company's territory which afford all the 
conditions necessary for the economic working of 
plantations. In addition to an economic and abun- 
dant supply of labour, which is a condition equally 
necessary for both these industries, it will be seen 
from the succeeding chapter, which deals with the 
mineral resources of the country, that there is every 
prospect of an ample supply of coal. This circum- 
stance is one of especial importance to the sugar- 
planter, since the command of an economic supply 
of fuel enables him to employ the diffusion process — 
that' is, the extraction of the juice of the sugar-cane 
by boiling, in his mills, and by this means to obtain 
the highest possible yield of sugar from the canes. 

There remains to be considered, however, the two 
products for which the islands on the coast of the 
Nyassa Company's territory would seem to be 
especially suitable. These products, vanilla and 
cloves, are grown respectively in the Seychelles 
Islands and in Zanzibar; and the similarity of the 
climatic conditions of these islands, with those of 
the twenty-eight islands off the Nyassaland coast, 
makes it highly probable, to say the least, that they 
would be successfully cultivated in one or more of 
these latter. 

The successful cultivation of vanilla, which to-day 
forms the chief wealth of the Seychelles, appears to 
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have commenced about twenty years ago; at any 
rate, Mr. Cockburn Stewart, the Chief Civil Com- 
missioner, who made a report on the agricultural 
resources of the Seychelles in 1881, mentions that 
at this date (1881) there were only 150 acres under 
vanilla. Some of the facts which he gives are 
interesting, as giving an insight into the working 
of the industry. The ordinary plantations of vanilla, 
or vanillerieSy were five acres in extent, and the 
production, which averaged 250 lbs. per acre, yielded 
a clear profit of Es. 10 on the pound, or Es. 2500 per 
acre. One estate is mentioned, consisting of seven 
acres, of which five and a half were planted, which 
was worked entirely by twelve African boys. For 
the first crop on this estate, 270 lbs. in amount, the 
owner had been ofiered £2 per pound ; while the 
second crop was estimated at 600 lbs. in amount. 
It should be added that the vanilla vine is grown 
on wires carried along wood posts, and that the 
vanilla is contained in the pods. Since this date 
the production of vanilla has largely increased, and 
in 1896 the export amounted to 63,000 lbs. ; the 
crop of that year being valued at Es. 936,000. In 
a recent report, IVIr. Cockburn Stewart (now Adminis- 
trator of the Seychelles) writes — 

" Nothing pays better than vanilla. Its produc- 
tion costs the planter Es. 3 per pound, and as prices 
\ary from Es. 8 to Es. 16 per pound, a net profit of 
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from Es. 5 to Rs. 1 3 is the result. This year the average 
price was Rs. 1 5 per pound. The yield may be taken 
at £200 an acre. Taking, therefore, an average of 
Rs. 10, an acre of vanilla should produce Rs. 2000." 

In evidence of the successful cultivation of cloves 
in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, it is sufficient 
to notice that in 1896 the export was returned at 
13,592,195 lbs. in amount, and f 102,045 in value ; 
and that this large export was considerably less 
than that of the previous year, which amounted to 
18,608,062 lbs. of the value of £161,847. The clove 
estates, or shambas, especially those in the possession 
of Arab i)roprietor8, are said to be depreciating 
through neglect both in Zanzibar and Pemba ; but 
at the same time it appears that only greater care 
and attention is required to make the industry more 
profitable. In the year 1896 the prices for Zanzibar 
and Pemba cloves were respectively* $1*94 and 
$176 per frasila,t as against $2*44 and $2*22 in 
the year before. This fall in the price of cloves 
is attributed to two causes : J an over-stocked market, 
and the effect of the plague in Bombay. It is 
believed, therefore, that the price of cloves will again 
rise, and at the same time it is sufjirested that 
Indian coolie labour should be imported with a view 
of making the clove estates more productive. 

* Le. the Mexican (silver) dollar. f Frasila = 35 lbs. 

X F.O. Consular Report (1897). 
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Bearing in mind these results, achieved in the 
Seychelles and in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
it is dijBicult not to believe that the islands adjacent 
to the Nyassaland coast would amply repay the 
investment of capital in similar agricultural enter- 
prises. And since, as we have already seen, the 
coasts of these islands afford valuable maritime pro- 
duce, it would appear that the resources of the 
Nyassa Company's islands are equal to those of the 
most favoured districts on the mainland. 

The preceding accounts enable us to form some 
conception both of the nature of the produce, which 
can be raised in Portuguese Nyassaland, and also of 
the main conditions, climatic and economic, whicli 
must govern the production of the several articles 
mentioned. We are, therefore, in a position to consider 
some of the broader aspects which are presented by 
an industrial project so considerable and so interesting 
as the application of European methods to the already 
existing native industries, and the general organiza- 
tion of the native population under European super- 
vision for the creation of new industries. Here, again, 
the method of procedure pursued in the case of each 
separate industry — the examination of a previous 
experiment of the same kind — promises the most 
helpful results. Such an experiment was made on 
a large scale, and with remarkable results, by the 
Dutch East-Indian Administration early in the 
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present century ; and the main facts of this experi- 
ment, the introduction of the '* culture system" into 
the tropical island of Java, will throw a useful light 
upon the possibilities of commercial development 
to-day presented by the territory of the Nyassa 
Company. 

But first it is necessary to ascertain the extent to 
which the conditions of Java in 1830 are similar to 
those of Nyassaland to-day. As Java is 630 miles 
long, and has an average breadth of 100 miles, its 
area is considerably less than that of Portuguese 
Nyassaland, which is, roughly, 400 miles long by 200 
miles broad. The population of Java is singularly 
dense, and numbers to-day about 25,000,000 ; but 
in 1830 it was only 5,500,000. In point of popu- 
lation and of general fertility, the Java of 1830 was 
obviously superior to the Nyassaland of to-day. At 
the same time, although we have no sufficient evi- 
dence to allow us to make any estimate of the popu- 
lation of Portuguese Nyassaland as a whole, yet 
enough has been ascertained to show that there are 
certain districts where the native population is pro- 
bably as dense as it is in Java. And, moreover, in 
these districts, notably the country of the Medo 
Makua, the valley of the Lugenda, and certain 
districts of the Yao highlands, the soil is scarcely 
inferior in point of productiveness to that of Java. 
On the whole, we may reasonably assume that in 
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the littoral and interior zones of Portuguese Nyassa- 
land we have tropical areas, which resemble the 
corresponding lowland and mountain areas of Java 
to a very considerable extent in point of soil, climate, 
and productions ; and, further, that the Yao and 
Makua races afford a labour supply not much inferior 
in moral and physical qualities to the Javanese and 
Sundanese branches of the Malay family by which 
Java is peopled. 

At the time when the culture system was intro- 
duced into Java, the fortunes of the island were at 
their lowest ebb. Not only was the financial position 
of the Dutch Administration one of great difficulty, 
but the natives themselves were alike impoverished 
and apathetic. The introduction of individual re- 
«ponsibility achieved during the few years of British 
rule (1811-1816) had been followed by a return to 
the old system of the village community, in which 
each member had only a commercial interest in the 
land which he cultivated, and a joint responsibility 
for the payment of the Government taxes. And now, 
in 1830, revenue and population were stagnant, and 
the natives were becoming unable to keep a supply of 
domestic animals, and to provide themselves with the 
implements necessary for the cultivation of the land. 
At this crisis General Van den Bosch came forward 
with the culture system as a possible means of remedy- 
ing both the financial difficulties of the Government 
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and the industrial difficulties of the native popu- 
lation. 

The essential features of the system were the 
organization of the productive resources of the island 
and of its inhabitants under European direction, and 
the advance of the capital necessary for the intro- 
duction of European methods by the Government. 
The principle of State aid and State control as applied 
to tropical colonies is now generally admitted ; although 
the amount of State interference, which is considered 
desirable, varies with the conditions of the particular 
country. Nor is the principle affected by the circum- 
stance that a company, or a group of companies, 
commonly supplies the State aid which would 
naturally come from the Government of the parent 
State, or its direct local representative. Nevertheless, 
the details of Van den Bosch's scheme arc still in- 
structive. 

The industry which was first organized was the 
HUgar industry, and it still remains the staple industry 
of Java. In view of the proposals of the new 
Governor-General, a number of well-educated persons 
emigrated from Holland with their families to under- 
take the work of industrial development, at the same 
time (1830) that Van den Bosch commenced his ad- 
ministration of the Dutch East Indies. These persons 
were supplied with both capital and income by the 
Government. A separate branch of the administration 
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was created with officials called contrdleiirs, who 
w^ere charged with the general supervision of the new 
industrial enterprizes. Each sugar-producer was 
credited with a capital of the value of JEl 4,000 to 
start his mill. Of this sum he was allowed to draw 
£1500 a year as income for the first two years ; with 
the balance, he erected a sugar-mill fitted with efficient 
machinery in accordance with the requirements of the 
Department. In the meanwhile, the Department itself 
arranged that the natives in the neighbourhood of 
the several mills should plant about one-fifth of their 
land with sugar-cane ; and in this way from 700 to 
1000 acres of sugar were ready to be cropped, when 
at the end of the two years the mills were in work- 
ing order. By this time the original capital had 
been expended, and a new advance was necessary. 
The Department accordingly paid down a sum of 
money sufficient to pay the natives for the value of 
the sugar crop as it stood, for the wages earned in 
cutting and carrying it, and for the expenses of ex- 
tracting the juice in the mill. This second advance 
was at once liquidated by the delivery of the produce 
of the mill, for which the sugar-producer was paid by 
the Department a price which was one-third in excess 
of the cost of production. This latter was estimated 
to include the interest due on the crop advance, and 
the wages of supervision, or the sugar-producer's 
income. The industry was now self-supporting, and 
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from this time, that is to say, from the third year 
onwards to the twelfth year, a tenth part of the 
original £14,000 of capital was also paid back. In 
subsequent yeai-s the sugar-producer was allowed the 
option of delivering the whole of his produce to the 
Department at a price based upon the market price of 
sugar in Europe, or of delivering only so much of the 
produce as would pay for the instalment of the capital 
due, and the yearly advance for the purchase, etc., of 
the crop, and then selling the balance on his own 
account. The financial results of this system to the 
three parties involved — the Government as capitalist, 
the sugar-producer as supervisor, and the native as 
labourer — were alike satisfactory. In the five years, 
1866-1870, when the culture system was in full 
operation, the Government profit on the sale of sugar 
alone amounted to 25,000,000 florins (or rather more 
than £2,000,000). That the European sugar-planter 
made large profits is shown by the readiness with 
which fresh candidates came forward for the mills 
subsequently established. The native was benefited 
from the fact that the value of the sugar crop, which 
he had been taught to grow, was so much greater 
than that of the rice crop which it displaced, that it 
amounted in each village to twice the amount of the 
land-tax levied by the Government ; and in addition 
to this, he was also paid for his services in cutting 
and carrying the sugar-cane. 
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After the establishment of the sugar industry, the 
culture system was applied to other articles of produce, 
including coffee, indigo, cochineal, tobacco, pepper, 
tea, and cinchona. But the details of the system, 
and the extent of the respective parts played by the 
departnient and the planter, were varied in accord- 
ance with the special conditions of the particular 
product. The general financial result obtained by 
the application of the system to the entire produce 
of the island is shown by the fact that between the 
years 1831 and 1875 the revenue of the Dlitch East 
Indies (practically Java) yielded annual surpluses, 
which amounted to a total of 725,000,000 florins 
( = £6,000,000) ; and this, too, in spite of the fact 
that the Indian revenue was charged from 1838 
onwards w'ith the 200,000,000 florins of the public 
debt of Holland borne previously to that date by 
Belgium, 

When, however, the industries of the island were 
felt to have been established on a firm basis, the 
application of the system, that is to say, the area of 
Government control in the work of production, was 
gradually reduced. The opinion gained ground, both 
in Holland and in Java, that the commercial and 
social interests of the country would be best served 
by giving full scope to individual enterprize. And 
so from 1871 onwards the Government has withdrawn 
in favour of the private planter. As a result of this 
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policy, all the industries in Java are free at the present 
time, with the exception of coffee, opium, and salt. 
In the production of coffee, the Government still com- 
petes with the private planters; and it maintains a 
monopoly of the sale of opium and salt. But, with 
these slight exceptions, the industries of the island 
have been placed now upon a sound commercial basis. 
Yet it is impossible not to admit the enormous value 
of the culture system, and to recognize the part which 
it has played in the magnificent industrial results 
obtained by the Dutch in Java. 

There are, of course, obvious particulars in which 
the conditions of Java, even in 1830, differ from those 
of Portuguese Nyassaland to-day. In particular the 
industrial development of Java was then far more 
advanced than that of Nyassaland is to-day, and the 
control exercised by the Dutch Government in that 
island — although it was by no means complete — was 
far more effective than any authority which the 
Portuguese possess over the native chiefs in Nyassa- 
land. At the same time, the fact remains that if the 
agricultural resources of the territory of the Nyassa 
Company are to be developed, they must be developed 
on some such lines as those of the culture system. 
The condition of the country being what it is, it 
cannot be expected that the work of organizing the 
natives and of establishing the necessary mills and 
plant will be undertaken by individuals. Either the 
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Company itself, or subsidiary companies which possess 
the capital necessary for canying on the various pro- 
cesses on a large scale, must come forward to initiate 
the work of industrial development ; since for the first 
few years, that is to say, during the non-productive 
period when the new industries are being established, 
the direct co-operation of the administration with the 
planters will be a matter of the highest importance. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MINERAL AREAS. 



Indications of what appear to be considerable deposits 
of coal, iron, gold, silver, and other minerals have 
been found in Portuguese Nyassaland. In the present 
chapter the locality and character of the chief mineral 
areas will be briefly indicated, and this general 
account will be supplemented by the reports furnished 
respectively by JVIr. Furman and Mr. Copeland to the 
Administration of the Nyassa Company after the ex- 
pedition of 1893. But a few words on the geological 
features of the country as a whole will be found 
useful, before we approach the subject in detail. 

The division of the four hundred miles of country 
between the Indian Ocean and Lake Nyassa, which 
has been adopted in this account of Portuguese 
Nyassaland — and which is roughly indicat^ed upon the 
map which accompanies this volume — is part of what 
is a very general conformation of the east coast of 
Africa. Advancing from the coast inland, the traveller 
passes first through a region of jungle growths covering 
the lo\v% moist plains. Next he rises into a more or 
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less ample stretch of dry and fairly elevated plateaux, 
where the sandy soil and the thorny plants remind 
him of the veldt of South Africa. These plateaux are 
broken by abrupt and isolated hills, and chains of 
hills, which again recall the South-African veldt by 
their resemblance to the kopjes which are scattered 
over its surface. From the plateaux he emerges into 
a more or less mountainous district, where the climate 
is temperate, and the mountain-sides are clothed with 
trees, and the valleys are fertile and well watered. 

In the case of Portuguese Nyassaland, the general 
levelness of the littoral zone appears to be broken by 
protruding uplands, which approach the coast on the 
south bank of the Rovuma, and again in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pemba Bay. The stretch of uplands to 
the south of the Rovuma, which corresponds to a 
similar formation in the German territory to the north 
of the river, has been already mentioned under the 
name of the " Mavia plateau." It consists, according 
to Livingstone, of " masses of grey sandstone, capped 
with masses of ferruginous conglomerate ; " and it is 
broken up with w^adys, which are " well supplied with 
grass and trees on deep and somewhat sandy soil.'' 
About sixty miles up the course of the Rovuma 
Livingstone noticed blocks of silicified wood appearing 
on the surface of the soil ; and this, he remarks, is iu 
Africa '*a sure indication of the presence of coal 
beneath." At ninety miles from the coast the Mavia 
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plateau is succeeded by the more level country of the 
medium zone, and here the surface is broken with 
" granitic masses of five to six hundred feet " in 
height. Further west, after the Lugenda river had 
been passed, the land again rises, he says, and " the 
elevated plains among these mountain masses show 
great patches of ferruginous conglomerate, which, 
when broken, looks like yellow haematite with madre- 
pore holes in it." This, he adds, has made the soil 
assume a red tint. 

These observations, which are recorded in Living- 
stone's '* Last Journals," were made in 1866, on the 
occasion of his last expedition, which started from 
the coast at Mikidany. Both on this occasion and in 
his previous visit to the Rovuma, in 1862, he noticed 
the frequent traces of coal to be found in the basin of 
the Lower Lugenda, and in the bed of the Rovuma. 
In the " Narrative of the Zambesi Expedition," we find 
the following statement : "A few small pieces of coal 
were picked up on the sandbanks, showing that this 
useful mineral exists on the Rovuma, or on some of 
its tributaries ; the natives know that it will burn. 
At the Lakelet Chidia, we noticed the same sandstone 
rock, with fossil wood on it, which we have on the 
Zambesi, and knew to be a sure evidence of coal 
beneath." This, of course, was in 1862 ; but on 
May 19, 1866, he writes from the neighbourhood of 
the confluence of the Rovuma and Lugenda : "In 
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looking up the Lugenda, we see a large granitic peak 
called N'Kanje, some twenty miles off, and beyond it 
the dim outline of distant highlands, in which seams 
of coal are exposed. Pieces of the mineral are found 
in the Lugenda sands." And in a later passage in the 
same book (the "Last Journals"), the statement is made, 
that " pieces of coal are quite common in the sands of 
the Lugenda." It will be remembered that Joseph 
Thompson was sent by Seyed Barghash, the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, to report on these " coal-fields on the Upper 
Rovuma." The account which Thompson then gave 
of what is now known as the Itule coal-fields was un- 
favourable. The coal of Itule, he reported, was only 
"irregular layers of bituminous shale;" and after 
proceeding twenty miles further up the Lugenda he 
came to the conclusion that "the coal-bed of the 
Rovuma had no existence." These conflicting ac- 
counts of the two explorers are interesting in view of 
the definite discovery of the coal deposits in the 
Itule district, which have since been made by 
the Nyassa Company's expedition in 1893, and the 
details of which wiU be found in the reports which 
follow. 

In respect of the Mavia plateau, it should be added 
that Thompson puts its altitude at 2400 feet. 

The level of the littoral zone is also broken in 
the neighbourhood of Pemba Bay. Here, stretching 
westward, there is a hilly district, pierced by the 
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valleys, through which various streams run into 
the bay. Eastward, the high ground runs into the 
elevated promontory which projects northward, and 
thus encloses the waters of the bay upon the east ; 
and it is upon the high ground of this eastern arm 
that it is proposed to build the new capital of the 
Nyassa Company's territory. 

With these exceptions we may accept the broad 
generalizations which have already been given as 
affording a substantially correct account of the nature 
of Portuguese Nyassaland. These generalizations 
indicate that level plains, covered by jungle growths, 
extend for sixty or seventy miles inland from the 
coast, and gradually rise to an altitude of about 
a thousand feet above sea-level ; that a rolling 
plateau, similar to the veldt of South Africa, and 
like the veldt broken by isolated hills and rocks, 
there commences ; and that this plateau, having an 
average elevation of about fifteen hundred feet, ex- 
tending as far westward as the valley of the Lugenda, 
rises towards Lake Chirua and the south-west, from 
which district the chief rivers, the Lugenda, the 
Masala, the Montepuesi, and the Lurio, all flow 
towards the coast. And, finally, that westward of the 
Lugenda valley the character of the country entirely 
changes, and that here, between the Lugenda valley 
and the valley of Lake Nyassa, there is a highland 
system affording a succession of elevated and well- 
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wooded mountain ranges, divided by fertile and 
well-watered valleys. 

The mineral areas which have been discovered up 
to the present are as follows : Two coal areas are to 
the west of Pemba Bay, and the other on both sides 
of the Lugenda, in the neighbourhood of which Ituie 
is the centre. One iron area, which lies immediately 
to the west of the Pemba coal basin. Two gold areas, 
one in the neighbourhood of Mualia, and the other 
in the country drained by a group of rivers, flowing 
between the Mandimba mountains and the Lugenda. 
These rivers flow into the Lugenda above and below 
Candula, and the chief of them, the Rarico, gives its 
name to the gold area. 

Of these areas, the first — the Pemba coal basin — 
is situated about twelve miles westward of Pemba 
Bay, and it is estimated to extend for sixty miles 
north and south, and for fifteen or twenty miles east 
and west. The natural value of this coalfield is 
increased by two circumstances. In the first place, 
it is close to the commodious natural harbour afforded 
by the land-locked waters of Pemba Bay ; and in the 
second, iron deposits have been discovered in close 
proximity to it. The second coal area — the Itule 
coalfields — are most extensive. The extent of the 
coal formation, which runs nearly due north-east and 
south-west on both sides of the Lugenda river, is 
estimated to be five hundred square miles, or three 
hundred thousand acres. 
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The iron area is found immediately inland of the 
Pemba coal basin. It consists of a deposit of mag- 
netic iron ore, which is estimated to be fifteen miles 
in breadth ; and it is from this deposit that the 
natives obtain the supply of ore from which they are 
able, in spite of the primitive character of the methods 
which are alone known to them, to produce knives 
and spear-heads of serviceable quality and sufficient 
hardness. 

Within the near neighbourhood of Mualia, gold, 
silver, and iron ores, and a great deposit of graphite, 
of excellent quality, have been found. In a mountain 
in this locality a gold-quartz lode, many feet thick, was 
traced for several hundred feet upon its outcrop, and 
the quartz is reported to be mineralized throughout, 
and to carry grey and yellow copper in addition to gold. 

The Rarico gold region is estimated to extend for 
150 miles in length, and for 20 or 30 miles in width. 
It lies about 200 miles westward from the coast, and 
here, from the Mandimba mountains northwards, to 
the Itule coal-fields, indications of alluvial deposits, 
and of quartz reefs carrying gold, have been found. 
The sands of the Rarico river are especially rich in 
gold deposits, and Mr. Furman gives the following 
results from pannings obtained on its banks : — 

"From weighing the gold obtained from average 
pannings of 15 lbs. each of sand, I estimate that the 
gold-bearing sand of the Rarico river will average 
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over 7 clwts. of gold per cubic yard, and that there 
are over seventy -five miles of its length workable. 
An average width of seventy yards, with a depth of 
gold-bearing and paying sand, varying from 6 inches 
to 3 feet thick. 

" From the above measurements of the Rarico 
river, the estimated value of its sands is .€30 per 
lineal yard, or £52,000 per mile, or for the seventy- 
five miles of river, £3,950,000. 

" Seven dwts. of gold is equal to 28$. per cubic 
yard ; the cost of working should not exceed 1^. per 
cubic yard. The wages for native labour are under 
Is. per day." 

In addition to the rivers of the Rarico district, gold 
is found in the sands of the Rovuma, the Lugenda, 
and the Lurio. It should be mentioned also that zinc, 
nickel, marble, and slate, have also been discovered in 
one or other of the localities visited. 

This general account will enable the reader to follow 
the information which is conveyed in the reports 
obtained by means of the mining expedition, and 
which are now given in rxtenso, 

Mr. John H. Furman, the Company's geologist 
and mining engineer, reports from Ibo : — 

** We left Ibo, and arrived at Pemba on November 
6, 1893. This harbour is one of the finest I have 
ever seen, and fully justifies all that has been said in 
ite favour. 
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" Leaving Pemba, and travelling a little north of 
west, we crossed first the tertiary and then the 
cretaceous formation. Within twelve miles of the 
coast, at an altitude of 425 feet above sea-level, a true 
carboniferous formation makes its appearance, which 
I shall call the Pemba coal-bearing area, and is about 
twenty miles across. It widens towards the south- 
west, and narrows to the north-west. I determined 
this to be a coal-bearing region from the shales, sand- 
stones, limestone, and fossils which I saw in passing 
over it ; but being pressed for time in order to reach 
the Lugenda coal-fields before the commencement of 
the rainy season, I did not prospect for coal on either 
side of our course, nor did any marked uplift or 
erosion make its appearance along our route. Being 
within easy reacli of the coast, a special investigation 
of this coalfield can be made later, as I am of the 
opinion that you have a valuable coal- bearing area 
adjacent to Pemba Bay. About thirty miles from 
Pemba Bay the change is again complete, and at 
Podo, 500 feet above sea-level, we encountered gneiss. 
In this gneiss formation, which strikes north-east and 
soutli-west, I am convinced that you possess tlie 
largest and best magnetic iron ore deposit in the 
world. I have never seen or read of any field 
approaching tliis in quantity and quality of ore. I 
have seen spears and knives of most superior quality 
and hardness made directly from this ore by the 
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ignorant negroes, who obtain all their iron from this 
ore in the most primitive fashion. The ore occurs 
disseminated through the gneiss over hundreds of feet 
in thickness and miles in length, and will average in 
richness, taking the entire rock mass, 30 per cent. 
In addition to this, great deposits of the pure ore 
occur. Thus, within forty to fifty miles of Pemba 
Bay we first cross a coal formation, and then an iron 
region unsurpassed by any now known. Along the 
course of this gneiss formation, mountain cones rise 
from 300 to 700 feet above the general level, usually 
several miles apart. Continuing our course a little 
north of west, towards Moqueta, we traversed a belt 
several miles wide, composed of mica-schist and chloritic 
rocks, which is a valuable mineral formation, and I 
have located a very large vein carrying at the surface 
nickel pyrites and copper. This belt strikes north- 
east and south-west, and deserves much attention. 
Continuing our course about 20 miles west of the 
mica-schist belt, we found a very old sandstone forma- 
tion. Up to this point, no trap-dykes have appeared, 
and no true granite rocks. 

" Continuing to travel a little north of west, and 
having passed the villages of Mupupelo and Moreo's 
country, we moved towards the village of Numera, 
and across an extensive formation, similar in appear- 
ance to the tin-bearing rocks of Australia. There is 
a Sfreat deal of tourmaline, and I do not think the 
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occurrence of tin in this region to be unlikely. At 
Numera, I located in a mountain about 4 miles from 
that village a large vein of copper pyrites. At this 
point dykes of igneous origin commence, and there is 
an extensive belt of crystalline limestone, some of 
which is a very superior white marble. We went 
direct from Numera to Mualia, where we remained 
several days. About four miles north of Mualia I dis- 
covered the greatest deposits of graphite, of a most 
excellent quality, which I think have ever been found. 
They extend several miles in length, and will aggre- 
gate more than 700 feet in thickness. EnoiTnous 
deposits or veins of specular iron ore also occur, and 
in another adjoining mountain I have located a great 
gold quartz lode, many feet thick, which I traced for 
several hundred feet on its outcrop. The quartz is 
mineralized all through, carrying, in addition to the 
gold, grey and yellow copper, and resembles some of 
the OTcat lodes of Mexico. 

" I think it likely to prove of great value, and it 
should by all means be developed. 

*'The country from Podo to Mualia is thickly 
inhabited, and the uplands are the best average land I 
have ever seen. The countr}'' is open, and there is 
nothing tropical in its appearance ; and, without any 
reservation, I pronounce it to be a healthy region. 

" Leaving Mualia and the great quartz lode, w^hicli 
carries copper and gold, we reached a village called 
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Msala on December 20, 1893, about 25 miles from 
Mualia, having in the interval crossed the Montepuesi 
river. The country here is mountainous, with every 
indication of copper in large quantities. For the fii'st 
time trap-dykes make a decided appearance, and 
become a feature of the formation, together with the 
granite veins. Within less than three hours after pitch- 
ing our camp here, I had returned to our tent with 
samples of copper pyrites, about ten-per-cent ore, from 
the outcrop of a very large vein, and the indications 
of copper in great abundance in this district cannot 
be better. Reaching the Masala river, a change 
occurs. Feldspar dykes make their appearance, and 
continue persistently for miles on the west side of the 
Masala river. Leaving that river, and continuing on 
towards Candula, on the Lugenda river, the first 
change we encounter is the reappearance of gneiss 
about 20 miles from the river. Reaching a village 
<alled Quissanja, about 80 miles from Mualia, we 
secured a guide to Candida, and continued our journey 
for several miles, when I observed a great change 
occuning in the character of the formation. At this 
point we were a few miles north of 13° S. lat., 
and about 15 miles west of 38o E. long. The 
coimtry rock here became dull greyish laminated 
micaceous slate, and trap-dykes of a decided greenish 
colour appeared, together with a granitoid-looking 
rock, identical in appearance with that which is 
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common in the gold regions of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in the United States. 

'* Good lively-looking quartz made its appearance, 
and it was evident that we were on a gold belt. 
We were heading for the Rarico or Lusanfese river, 
which we reached just before nightfall, having passed 
transversely over the gold belt for more than ten miles. 

'• I located several gold-bearing quartz lodes, from 
which you will hear the assays later on, and had we 
been situated so that we could have devoted two 
or three weeks to prospecting this formation, w^e 
would undoubtedly have discovered many more. 
We stayed upon the Rarico river wliile I panned 
the sands in that river, and the results are most 
satisfactory. Gold everywhere — good heavy grain 
gold, not scaly or bran gold, but ragged grains, 
showing that they are from grains. This river will 
pay to work, and the streams coming into it make 
great leaders up to the veins. I am satisfied that 
this is the true gold formation of your territories. 
I am further satisfied that you have a gold belt 
traversing a large portion of your territory. Where 
we crossed it, the width is nearly twenty miles, and 
while it does not cross the Rovuma river, it extends 
a great distance to the south-west. 

" There is no longer any doubt, and you can rest 
assured that you possess a great portion of the African 
gold belt. 
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'* Furtlier, I observed extensive gravel deposits 
of good appearance and depth, which I am satisfied 
will prove good placer diggings. We left the Karico 
river, and continued towards Candula. About five 
miles from the Rarico the formation again changed, 
and feldspar dykes reappeared, but only a very 
narrow belt which we crossed, and found ourselves 
on carboniferous sandstones, nearly horizontal. 

" This is one of the remarkable features of the 
coal areas of your territories. AVe crossed the coal 
formation, which I am satisfied is directly connected 
with that which I shall speak of later on, and 
found it to be about six miles across, when suddenly 
it was entirely cut off by an enormous trap-dyke. 

" This great dyke occurs north-east and south- 
west, thus bounding that coal area on its north-west 
side, while the feldspar dykes bound it on its south- 
east side. Reaching Candula, we began our journey 
along the Lugenda river, towards the Rovuma. I 
found the Lugenda carrying gold, generally very 
fine. The gold is thoroughly water-worn, and is 
evidently from a distance. It is good evidence, 
however, of the continuity of the gold-field I have 
mentioned. 

" Going down the Lugenda, there was nothing 
of special importance, except panning the Rarico 
near its junction with the Lugenda, which gave a 
good result. This point must be over fifty miles by 
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river below the point wlieix* we panned the sand 
on our way to Candula. After leaving the confluence 
of the Karico river with the Lugenda, we again 
crossed the carboniferous sandstones. 

*'Not far from Itule, on the Lugenda, we again 
passed the carboniferous sandstones. We were now 
on the coal area of the Lugenda. I found the 
sandstones identical with those I have previously 
announced as belonging to the carboniferous forma- 
tion. I estimate the area of this coal formation on 
the Lugenda river to be about 500 square miles, or, 
say, 300,000 acres. This coal-field extends nearly 
due north-east and south-west. The outcrop of the 
coal is on the north-west side of the formation. The 
coal shale and sandstones dip about 20® from the 
horizontal to the south-east, and thus the coal under- 
lies nearly the entire area. I think the coal measures 
contain at least twenty-five feet of coal, the lower 
bed where we opened it, out of six feet of coal and 
shale on the outcrop, gave more than three feet of 
coal. There is nearly two feet of solid coal, and 
increasing rapidly. The Lugenda river flows north, 
and the coal outcrops entirely cross the river, which 
is nearly a mile wide at this point. The property 
can be thoroughly proven, at small cost, with a good 
core drill. The coal is bituminous and of excellent 
quality, and it does not extend to the Eovuma river. 
The next steamer will bring you maps, showing 
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clearly the geographical position of the Lugenda 
coal-field, and the position of the strata. I estimate 
its width from north-west to south-east to be fifteen 
miles. Leaving the Itule coal-fields, we continued 
down the Lugenda river to its junction with the 
Rovuma. We followed the Rovuma for more than 
a hundred miles along its course towards the ocean, 
and were now in the midst of the rains. It was 
necessary to cross the river and make for the coast 
at the nearest point, which we accordingly did, and 
reached the town of Mikandani, where we took steamer 
to Ibo. 

" I will now conclude this letter by stating that 
1 consider the uplands of your concession to be the 
finest agricultural lands I have ever seen, and destined 
to become one of the greatest coffee-producing regions 
known ; and last, but not least, it is eminently 
healthy on these highlands. For the most part, they 
are beautifully situated, and not too rolling, and 
are to a great extent highland valleys between 
mountain ranges. 

"Drawing an east-and-west line across your 
territory from the ocean to the Lugenda river, 
starting at the mouth of the Masala river, I un- 
hesitatingly state that south of that line you possess 
one of the richest mineral regions known. A great 
change occurs before the German side of the Rovuma 
river is reached. I also believe that this is pre- 
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eminently a land of gems. Precious garnets occur 
as in Ceylon, and I hope soon to report on sapphires 
to your complete gratification. I am convinced that 
you hold one of the most valuable of the African 
concessions. You will understand that my present 
journey was undertaken merely with the idea of 
acquiring some preliminary knowledge of your 
territory, and the location of the coal. The result, 
therefore, is that all the discoveries made by me 
are merely in passing through, and not from prospect- 
ing the country properly, which makes the result 
the more remarkable." 

Mr. George H. Copeland, the Nyassa Company's 
General Manager, reports from the same place as 
follows : — 

*'0n November 30, 1893, we started from Pemba 
in a north-westerly direction to sti'ike the Lugenda 
river near Candula, and passed through a magnifi- 
cent country wdth a soil of the finest, and I wish 
to state that in all the countries I have travelled, 
and they are many, a finer, better wooded and 
watered country I have never seen. The average soil 
is far ahead of the rich lands of Texas, and the 
uplands are fully as rich as the bottoms, and in all 
our explorations we found that the natives preferred 
to cultivate the uplands. There is no thick jungle, 
except in small patches along the rivers, and around 
the villages, planted by the natives as a protection. 
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The natives cultivate in a very primitive way, 
but raise large crops, as is necessaiy to feed the 
large population. I estimate we have five hundred 
thousand valuable labourers in our territory. The 
natives are peaceful to timidity. In every case, 
without being harsh, the kinglets or chiefs have given 
in to us. The Mafites, who seem to trouble the 
Germans so much, are a myth in our territory. We 
heard of great battles, and several times ahead of us, 
but when we reached the spot reported, found it 
all a lie. On December 2, 1893, we camped at 
Msale. The country looked very likely for pros- 
pecting, and we found copper here. On December 3, 
1893, we were in a good prospecting country, but 
we had started out at the wrong time of the 
year, namely, the end of the dry season, and water 
was so scarce w^e were forced on. On December 4 
we reached the Masala river. Plenty of water : and 
fish ai'c caught in it. The entire country is suit- 
able for building reservoirs for irrigation. From 
December 4 to the 12th, we passed through a 
stretch of country used as a game preserve, consisting 
of beautifully wooded and well-watered land. On 
December 13, the first gold was discovered in the 
sands of the Rarico. This is a large river, over two 
hundred yards wide. At this point, which is fully 
sixty miles from its confluence wdth the Lugenda, its 
sands are full of gold, both quartz and alluvial. We 
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panned the river up and down, and at its confluence 
with the Lugenda, and it always gave the same 
results — a rich tongue of gold. On December 14 
w^e crossed two other rivers, each bearing gold in their 
sands, passing over some fine gold-quartz veins, of 
which we took samples for assaying, and the results 
will be sent by next mail. The result of our dis- 
coveries so far may be enumerated as follows : — 

" Great beds of magnetic iron ore, a likely bed of 
coal near Pemba Bay, copper ore, graphite, gold in 
great abundance, nickel ore ; a w^ell- watered and 
w^ooded countr}% a fine soil, a healthy climate, and 
a good average altitude exceeding a thousand feet. 
Three months of the year it is w^arm, the other nine 
months beautifully clear and cool at morning and 
night. On December 15 we camped at Candula, on 
the Lugenda river, at an altitude of nine hundred 
and seventy-five feet. All the previous day we had 
passed many fine outcroppings of gold quartz. 

" Candula is a village of about two thousand 
people, situated on both sides of the Lugenda river, 
and on the islands in the river. It is a beautiful 
running river of clear water. We found gold in the 
Lugenda at Candula, which is above the confluence of 
the other rivers we had passed, which shows that 
there is gold still further to the south-west. 

"On December 17, 1894, we started for the great 
<oal-fields at Itule. Villages line both sides of the 
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river all the way. December 18, we were at the 
confluence of the Rarico river. We spent a day here, 
examining the veins and panning out more gold. All 
those rivers we have panned have paying gold in 
them, and the beauty is that, excepting the Lugenda, 
the rivers sink about three feet in the sand in the 
latter months of the dry season, and then can be 
easily worked over, and water can be obtained by 
sinking. On December 23 we passed over another 
gold formation. On the 26th we panned out more 
gold in the Majkendjo river, a tributary of the 
Lugenda. 

'* On December 27 we reached the coal formation, 
and after having camped at Itule, we sank a shaft 
across the outcrop over six feet, and filled a box with 
specimens for London. The six feet of outcrop 
showed about four feet of coal. Several other good 
outcrops were visible — over eighteen hundred feet of 
good bituminous coal. The coal formation here is 
undoubtedly the same as the Pemba coal-bed, and 
several others were passed over. The coal formation 
here extends on both sides of the Lugenda river. 

** On December 31, 1893, we reached the Rovuma 
river, at its confluence with the Lugenda. Here the 
rains commenced, and ea<*,h day as we marched down 
the river, it increased, until finally the usually good 
clear water of the Rovuma became yellowish and 
muddy, as flood after flood came down. We travelled 
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down the Rovuma river, and reached Mikandani just 
in time to catch the steamer for Ibo. I estimate the 
Nyassa Company's gold-field, over which we have 
passed, as being about one hundred and fifty miles in 
length, and variable from twenty to thirty miles in 
width. It is situated about one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and eighty miles from the coast. Cara- 
vans are continually met with in the interior, loaded 
with gum copal, indiarubber, oil nuts, ivory, etc. 

" Many of the woods will be valuable, especially 
the ebony ; the red-wood and yellow-wood both yield 
excellent dyes, and are used by the natives largely. 
In panning for gold, we have met with stones very 
much like the ruby. They cut the garnet, quartz, 
and glass. We will test these at Ibo, and report by 
next steamer. 

** I have sent you a list of needful things which I 
wish you to send me from London. We should also 
have horses from Zanzibar, as there is no tsetse fly 
here to kill them. 

'^ The natives raise fine cattle and goats. All the 
natives in our territory are workers ; there is no war- 
like tribe. They make good instruments of iron from 
the native ores, also pottery, and cultivate great fields 
of cotton, Indian corn, oil nuts, etc. Rubber trees 
are very plentiful in the forests, also gum copal. 
There are a great many elephants in our territory, 
and large quantities of ivory near Lake Nyassa. The 
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natives are all fine-looking large men, healthy, and 
well fed. The natives appear to shun the rivers, 
preferring to live upon the rich soil of the uplands, 
where water is very plentiful, and can be had any- 
where by digging a few feet from the surface. 

" The Company should push on the railway to 
reach the gold- and coal-fields as soon as possible. 
The railway will not only open up an immensely 
wealthy country in gold, but enable the Itule coal- 
fields to be made available. The railway would 
necessarily attract all the caravans from the entire 
lake country and beyond, it being the nearest point 
of shipment for goods bound to the coast. There are 
two feasible routes, running through a magnificent 
country, and no mountains in the way for the railway 
to climb. The mountain ranges which we have seen 
are all detached, the longest being only about twenty 
miles in length. Most of the mountains stand 
solitary. 

" We have, during the last three months, traversed 
less than half the Company's territory, but with great 
results ; the other half is richer. I never saw finer 
coffee grown than in Cabo Delgado ; a good staple 
cotton is also raised by the natives, and fine sugar- 
canes. The kinglets or chiefs always sent us presents 
of flour, beans, oil nuts, chickens, and occasionally a 
goat or two. Kice is largely grown, and a great 
quantity of bees- wax is exported from this territory. 
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The trees are generally of a good size, and are a very 
hard wood, resembling walnut in their bark and 
foliage. The enervating feeling often felt in tropical 
climates does not affect us in Cabo Delgado. No 
matter how tired we w^ere, a few minutes' rest made 
us ready to be up and off. 

** In fact, it is a fine country for European settlers, 
and plenty of good native labour at hand. A very 
good tobacco is also raised by the natives. We were 
always meeting traders in the villages from Ibo and 
Mikandani, and met many caravans loaded for the 
coast with ivory, bees-wax, gum copal, indiarubber, 
oil nuts, rice, etc., although we w^ere very little on the 
true caravan trail. The Lugenda river overflows its 
banks, and many of the natives build their villages 
upon the islands upon that river, which varies from a 
quarter to three-quarters of a mile wide, and carries 
gold in its sands in paying quantities. The soil of 
Cabo Delgado is a reddish, greyish, and blackish 
loam, very fertile, and of great depth. The great 
baobab trees are plentiful, and their pulp makes the 
finest kind of paper. 

" Once the railway is built opening up that country, 
the Company will be surprised at the large ship- 
ments going up over it, and the return freight in the 
various products of the country, not saying anything 
of the coal, for which an immense market exists 
at the Indian Ocean ports. If I enumerated even 
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approximately the quantity of cloth, wire, etc., going 
into the interior to dress over two million, or perhaps 
more, of negroes, it would sound large and out of 
proportion ; but I assure you that every day many 
caravans start out and go in from the interior loaded 
with products and merchandise. The proposed rail- 
way must pay largely with the immense territory it 
will drain. Whenever communication is made with 
the coast there will the caravans go with their pro- 
ducts, and start out with their merchandise." 

Note. 

The following assays have been received from Mr. 
Frederick Claudet, Assayer to the Bank of England, 
( 'Oleman Street, London : — 

Quartz from hills to the North of the River Liirio, District of Caho 

Delgado, Province of Mozambique, 

GOLD. SILVER. 

Per ton of 2240 lbs. 

Oz8. dwtfl. grs. Oz8. dwts. grs. 

No. 1 ... 1470 72 

No. 2 ... 3G 18 3 15 

Malathite from Caho Delgado District, 

Copper 5G'80 per ceut. 

Silver traces. 

The directors of the Nyassa Company received the 
above quartz and malachite through the Portuguese 
Royal Geographical Society of Lisbon, but wish it 
understood that they regard these assays, and the 
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alluvial gold in the river Lurio, merely as pninii 
facie indicationB that intelligent prospootiug by tlieir 
miniDg surveyors will bi' rewarded by the discovL'ry 
of good payable reefs, similar to those already found 
near the Lugenda river in the Company's territory 
by its mining expedition. 

Samples of coal from the outcrops of the Jledu 
and Ro^'uma coal-fields, analyzed by Jlr. TLouias 
Hughes, F.C.S., Public Analyst for the boi-oughs of 
Cardiff and Newport, yielded as follows : — 

Ucdocoal ... ... ... carbon, (!;J4!l per ceut. 

KTaponttivc powt-r, 1 I*!':i Iba. of water per lb. of coal. 
ItoTiima coal .. carbon, 68- jj per cent. 

Evaporative power, liiH'.'i iba. of water per lb. of coiil, 
Botli coals yield hard, rompact coke of ii steel-grey lustre. 

T. Forstor Brown, Esq., of CardiU', reports on this 
coal : " Having regard to its position it is likely to 
be valuable." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PRESENT TKADE — REVENUE AND RESOURCES OF THE 
NYASSA COMPANY — EUROPEAN COLONIZATION. 

Although this eouutry has been a possessiuii of 
Portugal since the sixteeiith century, it remains for 
the Nyassa Company to establish an effective occu- 
pation of the mainland. The Europeans have, there- 
fore, hitherto lived for safety upon one or other of the 
four islands which are inhabited, or at one or other of 
the three towns on the coast — Kissanga, Mu^imboa, 
and Tunghi — which have been garrisoned by small 
bodies of Portuguese troops. At the end of the last 
century the seat of administration of the old district 
of Cabo Delgado was transferred to Ibo, an island 
which lies opposite to Kissanga ; and the town so 
named, which has up to the present remained the 
capital of the territory, has a population of some 
fifteen thousand persons. It is, however, both un- 
healthy and inconvenient, for the harbour is difficult 
of access, and incommodious for all except the smallest 
vessels ; and, as already mentioned, it is proposed 
to establish a new capital on the shore of the splendid 
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natural harbour of Pemba Bay. For these reasons 
tlie sole European population iu the territory of the 
Company has hitherto consisted of a small military 
force, of a few necessary Government officials, and of 
a handful of European merchants and their employes. 
The industrial development of the whole countrj' has 
remained in the very inadequate hands of these few 
European merchants, who have dealt with the natives 
of the mainland 
chiefly through the 
Indian and Moorish 
traders who have 
estaljlished them- 
selves on the coast. 
, It is not surprising 
that under these cir- 
cumstances Portu- 
guese Nyassaland, 
however fertile and richly endowed with minerals, 
should have made but slow progress ; for the produce 
of the country has been collected by the Incban and 
Arab traders, whose sole object has been to realize 
an immediate gain. The question of the development 
of the industries, through which they have enriched 
themselves, has never presented itself to these traders, 
for the very sufficient reason that they have uevor 
had more than a transitory- interest in the country. 
Their invariable practice has been to stay at most for 
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a few years, and tlien return as speedily as possible to 
their homes, and there spend the accumulated profits 
of their exile. 

Nevertheless, as we have already seen, considerable 
industries, arising solely from the undirected efforts 
of the natives, are already in existence in Portuguese 
Nyassaland. At the present time, the trade of the 
country consists of the exchange of such natural 
products as the natives can procure by the simplest 
methods for articles of European or Indian manu- 
facture. These articles are conveyed by porters 
travelling in caravans ; and the only native exports 
from the richer and more productive districts of the 
interior zone are those which will bear the expense 
of carriage on men's heads to the coast. Such exports 
are especially ivory and indianibber ; and caravans 
are continually passing from the interior to the coast, 
laden with ivory, indiarubber, gum copal, and oil 
nuts. In addition to these, wax, indigo, cloves, 
mother-of-pearl shells, and tortoise-shell are exported 
from the coast districts and the islands. The pro- 
duce which thus makes its way to the coast is 
purchased mainly by the Moorish and Asiatic traders, 
who either export it dii^ect, or sell it to one or other 
of the few European merchants who still have estab- 
lishments at Ibo, or on the coast. . The articles \vhich 
are given in exchange for it are cotton goods, liard- 
ware, beads, and especially powder and arms. 
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It is obvious that, wlien improved means of com- 
municatiou have been established between the interior 
and the coast, these ^loorish and Indian traders will 
cease to have a monopoly of this trade. When rail- 
ways have been constructed, and roads have been 
made, and when, further, the productions of the 
country have been placed imder European super- 
vision, there will be a volume of trade sufficient to 
attract the attention of the European merchant. But 
for the present the trade of Portuguese Nyassa- 
land, and, indeed, that of the whole Portuguese 
littoral, is, with the slight exceptions already noted, 
carried on, not by European merchants, but by the 
Mohammedan and Indian traders, of whom the British 
Indians form the most enterprising section. 

It must also be remembered in this connection that 
the native inhabitants of the cast coast of Africa have 
l)eon subjected, through the processes of trade, to 
foreign influences for many centuries. The Makua, 
who, with the exception of the Mavia in the north- 
cast corner of Portuguese Nyassaland, form the native 
population of the coast districts from Turghi to 
(^uillimane, have been thus brought into connection 
for eight centuries, first with the Sherazi Arabs, then 
with the Portuguese, and for the last century with 
the Arabs and the Banyans, Battias, and other castes 
of India. Those latter — the Indian traders — have, 
says Captain O'Neill, '* settled in every nook and 
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crannj of the coaat." Nevertheless, the number of 
half-castes appeal's to be small. The Arabs have been 
imitated by- the chiefs in the interior in respect of 
dress and dwellings ; aud the natives on the coast 
have adopted the Mahometan dress and customs. 
But the Makua race has been less affected than the 
Makua language by these foreign influences. 




Although it is the purpose of the Nyjissa Company 
to develop the agricultural and mineral resources of 
their territory as rapidly as possible, and to intro- 
duce European settlers into the interior zone when 
material improvements have been effected sufficient 
to justify such a measure, yet it is plain that for 
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the present the revenue of the administration must 
be based upon the trade as now existing, and upon 
the population — European, Asiatic, and Native — 
already established within the limits of its jurisdic- 
tion. It will be convenient, therefore, in discussing 
the financial resources of the Nyassa Company, first 
to give an account of the sources from which the 
present revenue is derived, and then to pass on t(3 
the consideration of those other and more extensive 
sources of revenue which will be rendered available 
by the establishment of an effective control over the 
natives of the mainland, and by the introduction of 
railways and other material improvements. 

At the present time the revenue of the Company 
is derived from the following sources : — 

Import and export duties, and harbour dues. 

Trading licences. 

House and industrial tax. 

Sale of postage and other stamps. 

The administration of the arms and ammunition 
trade. 

Of these, the first constitutes the most importiint 
source of revenue at present available. It amounted 
in 1895, the first year of the Company's administra- 
tion, to $36,000 000 reis, or £8000.* This sum was 
the average amount yielded by the customs of the 
Cabo Delgado district in former years, and it appears 

••' Taking J!4 500 reis = £1. 
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to repreaoDt the normal proceeds which may be ex- 
pected from this source. It was, however, lessened 
in tlie two following years by the entire prohibition 
of the importation and sale of arms by the Mozam- 
bique Government — a prohibition which cut off one 
of the most lucrative branches of the import trade. 
At the same time thei-e is every reason to suppose 
that this source of revenue will quickly recover, and, 
indeed, exceed its old value. In the first place, the 
sale of powder and arms has , 

been again permitted (under 
due precautions) by the Royal 
Decree of October 27, 1897. 
la making this couceasion, 
the Portuguese Government 
were influenced by the fact 
that the effect of the pro- 

, ., , . , AHAB BOAT. 

liibition ■ was proved not to 

Jiave been to prevent the sale of the articles in 
question, but only to convert a legal into an illegal 
business. That is to say, the arms were known to 
have been smuggled into the country by the Arab 
traders, instead of passing through the Custom-bouse. 
And in the next place, it is known that the present 
proceeds from the customs are largely diminished by 
the smuggling which is practised along the coast. 
This smuggling will Ije at once lessened by the 
presence of a revenue steam-ship, the Vasco da 
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GamUy which has just left England for service on 
the Nyassa coast ; and it is hoped that it will be 
practically extinguished by the construction of tele- 
graphs along the coast, and by the establishment 
of more frequent military posts. In the customs, 
therefore, the Nyassa Company have a reliable source 
of revenue which has already attained an appreciable 
figure, and one which is capable of almost indefinite 
improvement. 

The second source of revenue consists of the 
receipts from licences to trade and carry on pro- 
fessional or industrial occupations within the Com- 
pany's territory. This, together witli some other 
analogous charges, amounted, in 1895, to a sum of 
$8500 000 reis, or, say, £1900. The House and 
Industrial tax falls directly upon the Europeans 
established at Ibo and in the coast-towns. The 
estimated value of this tax is $6000 000 reis, or 
£1300 ; but owing to the refusal of the Mozam- 
bique Government to allow Dr. Preto, the former 
Governor of the Company's territory, to collect it 
within the municipality of Ibo, it was not levied 
during his period of administration. Now, however, 
since the Royal Decree of November 4, 1 897, which 
places the town of Ibo within the jurisdiction of the 
(^ompany, it has become available. Similarly, by the 
Koy«nl Decree of October 27, 1896, the profits arising 
from the sale of postage and other stamps, and 
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generally from stamp duties, of which Dr. Preto 
was deprived by the action of the Mozambique 
(xovernment, have also been placed to the credit 
of the Company's administration. Under this decree 
tlie Company are empowered to adopt provisionally 
the postage and other stamps of the Mozambique 
province with a " Nyassa " surcharge, pending the 
preparation of a separate and distinct issue. It 
is calculated by Dr. Preto that the value of addi- 
tional revenue which is thus secured is not less than 
$9000 000 reis, or £2000. 

The last source of revenue enumerated above con- 
sists in the profits arising from the exclusive right 
to sell arms and ammunition within the C-ompany's 
territor}'-. This privilege, which is expressly con- 
firmed l)y the Royal decree of October 27, 1897, is 
valuable us a means of revenue, and at the same time 
it is one which, having regard to the special con- 
ditions of the country, can be legitimately exercised 
l)y the administration, both on commercial and 
political grounds. As regards the commercial ques- 
tion, it was found during Dr. Preto's governorship 
that there were only three European merchants, two 
Frenchmen, and one German, who imported powder 
and arms, and that the whole of their business con- 
sisted in the sale or exchange of these articles for 
native produce for export This native produce wa.s 
collected not by thes(j European merchants, but by 
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the Incliau traders. The sole effect of the exercise 
of the monopoly by the Nyassa Company's adminis- 
tration is, therefore, to supplant these foreigners, who, 
it must be observed, in no way contribute to the real 
trade of the country, which consists in collecting 
the native produce and exchanging it for articles 
of European manufacture. This business will still 
be performed by the Indian traders ; and whether 
they get their supply of arms and ammunition from 
the private traders or from the Company's officials 
is a matter of no commercial significance, so long as 
the whole business of exchange and collecting the 
native produce remains in their hands. On the other 
hand, from a political point of view, the exercise of 
the monopoly secures an immediate and important 
advantage. It makes the regulation and limitation 
of the sale infinitely more easy for the administration. 
Under the decree, the Nyassa Company is bound to 
conduct the sale of arms and ammunition in accord- 
ance with the regulations which are in force in the 
territory of the Mozambique Company. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that it is of the highest im- 
portance that the Nyassa Company should be able 
to keep this sale rigorously within its own control ; 
for the indiscriminate sale of these articles would 
endanger the cause of European civilization in Central 
Africa, and lead to grave international complications. 
The annual proceeds of this monopoly, as estimated 
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by Dr. Preto, on a basis of the anuual average sales 
of former years, would amount to $12,672 000 reis, 
or, say, £3000. 

If we put these various amounts together, we get 
the following as the normal value of the revenue 
immediately available for the purposes of the adminis- 
tration. 



CustomR *., 


... £8000 


Tiicences to trade, etc 


... 1900 


House and industrial tax 


... 1300 


Stamps 


... 2000 


Monopoly of sale of arms and ammunition 


... ;]000 


Total ... 


...£16,200 



As the cost of administering the territory in 189G 
— the last year for which complete returns are avail- 
able—was only $33,385 191 reis, or, say, £7400, it 
is obvious that this sum will permit of a considerable 
increase in the civil and military staff of the Company, 
and at the same time meet all necessary expenses of 
administration. 

When, however, the administration of the Company 
has once been eflFectively established throughout its 
territories — and this is the immediate object towards 
which the efforts, both of the directors in Europe and 
of the Company's officers in Africa, are directed — 
other and more extensive sources of revenue will be 
available. Those which especially claim considera- 
tion are : — 
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The Hut-tax and the Cashew-tax. 

The proceeds aiising from the Governmental con- 
trol of the sale or production of certain articles and 
products. 

The royalties and rents arising from the grant of 
mining concessions, from the leasing of land for 
plantations, aiid from licences to collect maritime 
[)roducts. 

Of these three groups the first is necessary to 
defray the bare expenses of governing tlie natives and 
administering justice. The second is of the nature 
of those tixxes on luxuries from which the modern 
finance minister endeavours to raise the bulk of his 
receipts. They serve a double purpose. They pro- 
vide revenue for the administration, and help to 
check or regulate the sale or production of articles 
which may have a dangerous or demoralizing effect 
upon the native population. The third group, which 
is infinitely the most fertile, constitutes a purely 
industrial source of revenue which is peculiar to new 
countries, and it is to this source that the Nyassa 
Company looks especially for the profits of its ad- 
ministration as a commercial undertaking. 

It will be convenient to discuss each of these 
groups separately, and to consider at some length 
the possibilities of revenue which they respectively 
afford. 

The Hut-tax is a tax imposed upon the natives for 
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the purpose of defraying the cost of government. 
As its name implies, it is levied upon the head of 
each native family ; and such a tax is imposed upon 
the inhabitants of the various native territories under 
British rule in South Africa, and is cheerfully paid 
by them in return for the services of the European 
magistrate and police. Having regard to the density 
and the prosperity of the native population in the 
Company's territories, this tax should alone produce 
a sum suflBcient to maintain an adequate staflF of 
European magistrates, supported by native and Euro- 
pean police forces. Full provisions for the establish- 
ment and collection of this tax are contained in the 
Provisional Basis of Administration, which, as already 
stated, has been approved by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. The amount to be levied is fixed for the first 
two years, commencing in 1896, at 900 reis, or 4*'. 
per hut ; this sum is to be subsequently increased by 
gradual advances up to 2250 reis, or ^Os. During 
the first two years the tax may be paid in either 
money or produce, but subsequently only money 
payments are to be received. The sanction by which 
payment is to be enforced is the power to compel 
the defaulter to work for the number of days re- 
quired to complete the amount of his deficiency 
2)lus 50 per cent. ; and the assessment, the collection, 
and the arrangements generally for levying the tax 
are entrusted to the native chiefs of the various 
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districts into which the territory is divided for 
administrative purposes. 

But before this tax can be imposed it is necessary 
to take certain measures for the purpose of placing 
the authority of the administration upon a more 
secure basis. At present, the only places on the 
mainland which are occupied by militaiy forces are 
Kissanga, Mugimboa, and Tunglii. Of these, the 
former is garrisoned by some fifteen, and the two 
latter by about thirty to forty Portuguese soldiers. 
In order to secure the levying of the Hut- tax without 
risk of any insurrection or migration among the 
native people, the number of military posts should, 
in Dr. Preto's opinion, be raised to eight on the coast- 
line, and at the same time a railway into the interior 
should be constructed, and on this line of communica- 
tion military posts should be established, which would 
command the most populous districts of the interior. 
For it is necessary to hold the interior districts 
simultaneously with the littoral in order that the 
natural tendency of the less settled tribes to escape 
the tax by migration may be at once checked. In 
this manner Dr. Preto thinks * that the authority of 
the Company would be effectively and speedily estab- 
lished over the whole country between the valley of 
the Lugenda and the coast. As regards the proceeds 
of the Hut-tax, he estimates that eastward of the 
• Report furnished to the Nyassa Company. 
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Lugencla there are 400,000 huts, and that, therefore, 
at the minimum of 900 reis, or 4^. per hut, the tax 
thus levied woukl produce annually a sum of $200,000 
000 reis, or, say, £45,000. 

In the Basis of Administration, the necessary in- 
crease in the military forces of the Nyassa Company 
has already been sanctioned by the Portuguese 
Government, and the details of the composition and 
payment of the several branches of arms have been 
arranged. Under tlie regulations at present in force, 
the Company is authorized to maintain a police force, 
consisting of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, for service 
on land, and a body of sailors for the Custom-house 
service. This force is to consist of Portuguese 
soldiers and sailors, and to l)e commanded by officers 
of the Portuguese army and navy. The strength of 
the infantry (with tlie machine guns) is fixed approxi- 
mately at 175 officers and men, and that of the 
cavalry squadron at 22 men. But provision is made 
for increasing these numbers as oc(*asion requires, and 
also for the formation and employment of a Sepoy 
force for special service in the territory. It should 
be added that by these regulations the Governor of 
the Nyassa Company is accorded the rank of a General 
of Division in tlie Portuguese army, and the uniform 
of the Portuguese troops which are employed in the 
Company's service is distinguished by the letters 
^' C.N.," affixed in yellow metal to the helmet or cap. 

Q 
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The Cocoanut and Cashew tree Tax — the other 
direct tax which is to be imposed upon the native 
population of the Company's territory — consists of 
the payment of a small annual sum by all persons 
possessing cocoa-nut, palm, and cashew-nut trees. 
From the juice of the cocoa tree (obtained by incision) 
the natives make a fermented liquor called sura, and 
from the fruit of the cashew tree they distil cashew 
brandy. The tax upon both these trees will, there- 
fore, serve to regulate the use of the intoxicants thus 
procured. The amount fixed by the regulations as 
thus payable is very small. For each fruit-bearing 
cocoa-nut tree 50 reis {3d.) in the large, and 30 reis 
{2d.) in the small villages will be levied ; and on 
each palm tree cultivated for its juice 300 reis 
(l,s. 4d.), and on each cashew-nut tree, 100 reis (9cZ.). 
And these amounts are reduced where one person 
owns more than fifty trees. As in the case of the 
Hut-tax, the arrangements for assessment and col- 
lection are placed in the hands of the native chiefs, 
who are, however, provided with such assistance as 
may be required from European oflicials. The pro- 
duct of these taxes is estimated by Dr. Preto at a 
minimum of $6,000 000 reis, or £2000 annually. 

The Administration of the Nyassa Company are, of 
course, aware that certain precautions must be exer- 
cised in levying these direct taxes, even after the 
police force has been rendered eflicient. Both tact 
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and address are necessary to render direct taxes 
acceptable to native populations. The co-operation 
and advice of the chiefs must be secured, and the 
time and manner of collection must be so arranged as 
to make the sacrifice as little burdensome as possible. 
With this end in view, the Hut-tax should be levied 
in the season of harvest, when the general produce 
which constitutes the wealth of the native is most 
abundant ; and the tax on the cocoa-nut and cashew 
trees at the period when the fruit and the juice have 
just come to perfection. Although the easiest method 
of taxing a native population in Africa, or in the East, 
is to do so indirectly by levying customs duties upon 
the European articles, which they readily purchase or 
accept in exchange for their produce; yet the expe- 
rience of the officials in the native territories under 
British rule in South Africa shows that it is quite 
possible to make the African native understand that 
in retiu'n for the Hut-tax he receives the important 
advantages of security of life and property. He 
learns to look upon his Hut-tax as a guarantee that 
his right of property in the ground which he occupies 
will be respected, and that he and his family will be 
protected by the European magistrates. Indeed, it 
was customary for the South- African natives, when 
they desired to be taken under British protection, to 
express their wish by asking if they might be allowed 
to **pay taxes." Care will be taken, therefore, to 
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represent tlie Hut- tax to the Makua and otlier 
native races in this light, and to explain to them the 
advantages which the presence of the European magis- 
trate will secure. Similarly, the tax on the trees will 
be explained as a recognition of the possession of 
these trees and the land in which they grow, and a 
guarantee for the protection of the produce. More- 
over, the paymcmt of the taxes will be rendered the 
more easy and natural by the simultaneous introduc- 
tion of a coinage. For in this way the natives will 
seem to receive a more valuable return for their 
produce than they have ever done before. The good 
effect of the introduction of a copper coinage among 
the Yao in British Nyassaland has already been noted 
in the account of the characteristics of this people 
given in a previous chapter. 

In addition to the monopoly of the sale of arms 
and ammunition, it is proposed that the Company 
should reserve to itself the sole ri^jht of manufacturinsr 
and selling alcoholic liquors within its territory. In 
this latter, a monopoly of the production of sugar is 
involved, since sugar-cane is of course the chief bjisis 
of the manufacture. The conditions of the country 
make this latter monopoly as necessary in the 
interests of good government as the former. It is 
necessary that the Company should keep the sale of 
firearms and ammunition rigorously within its own 
control ; for the indiscriminate sale of these articles 
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might (as already noticed) endanger civilization, and 
lead to international complications. It is equally 
important that the production and sale of spirits and 
other intoxicants should be so controlled, for the indis- 
criminate production and sale of intoxicants would 
cause the moral deterioration of the native peoples, 
impcair their usefulness as labourers, and infinitely 
increase the difiicalties of native administration. 

With reference to the hist group of receipts — ^those 
arising from the leasing and sale of lands and from 
royalties on mining and other industrial properties — 
it is only necessary to say that full provisions have 
been made under the Basis of Administration for the 
judicious exercise of the powers and rights conferred 
upon the Company by its decree of concession. These 
provisions include regulations for the perpetual 
leasing and provisional occupation of agricultural 
and other lands, for timber cutting, for the manufac- 
ture of lime and whitening, and for the working of 
quarries, etc. The facts upon which the reiJization 
of these returns depend — in short, the value of Portu- 
guese Nyassaland from a commercial, an agricultural, 
and a mineral point of view — have already been set 
out in the chapters devoted to these several subjects ; 
and it is unnecessary, therefore, here to do more than 
point to the obvious conclusion that these purely 
industrial sources of revenue are absolutely connected 
with the general development of the countr}\ On 
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this question, it is hoped that the reader will be in a 
position to form his own judgment. 

It remains to discuss briefly the character of the 
climate, and in particular the prospects which Portu- 
guese Nyassaland afibrds for European colonization. 

It will be remembered that it has already been 
pointed out that the high average elevation of the 
country as a whole modifies the tropical character of 
the climate to some extent, and thus renders the 
Company's territory cooler and more healthy than the 
other coast districts of Africa, which lie in correspond- 
ing degrees of latitude north or south of the equator. 
Indeed, Joao Coutinho says (in his book, " From Lake 
Nyassa to Pemba"), that ''the climate of this region is 
more healthy than that of any other part of the east 
coast of Africa." The general conclusion, to which 
the evidence available on this subject points, is that 
in both the littoral and the medium zones, Europeans 
can reside for longer or shorter periods without risk 
of fever, while the interior zone is suitable for perma- 
nent residence and colonization. In the two former 
zones, therefore, the resources of the country must be 
developed by native labour under European super- 
vision ; in the latter, European colonists can find 
a liome. 

But it will be convenient to set out here the exact 
statements which have been made by former officials 
of the Portuguese Government, and by past and 
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present officials of the Nyassa Company. Major Perry 
da Camera, a former governor of the Cabo Delgado 
District of the Province of Mozambique, writes : — 

" Personally I say, that having twice governed the 
district of Cabo Delgado [Portuguese Nyassaland], 
where I remained during five years, I recognized its 
very excellent climate, although so near to the equator. 

*' Fevers, although frequent at Ibo during the rainy 
season, are rarely dangerous, except when the patients 
commit imprudences, or fail to have medical assistance. 

" On the mainland the climatic conditions are still 
l)etter, because the islands are generally low and more 
or less surrounded by mangoes, whereas the continent 
is always more or less hilly, with great abundance of 
good drinking water, good and various foods, with few 
places where miasma develops." 

And Lieutenant Jos^ Coutinho says : — 

" Even on the coast, and close to the Rovuma, fevers 
are rarely fatal. If the European leaves low grounds 
and goes up the hills and plateaux of the interior, he 
will soon be cured of any fever he may have caught." 

Writing from Mualia (about a hundred miles inland 
from Pemba Bay), Mr. Furman says : — 

"During eight months of the year the evenings, 
nights and mornings, are cool and delightful, the 
temperature varying from 65*" to 70" F., and during 
the warmest portion of the days, 11.30 a.m. to 3p.m., 
varying from 80'' to 85% and occasionally 90° in the 
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shade. During the hot season the theimometer ranges 
between 75"* and 60'' at night, and from 90° to 95° in 
the shade between 11 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. The uplands 
are healthy at all seasons of the year. Personally, I 
never in my life enjoyed better health or felt more 
vigorous." 

And jMr. Copeland says of the journey thither from 
Pemba : — 

" Our average travel has been from eight to tea 
miles per day, so the changes in altitude have been 
very gradual. Average temperature : minimum 66^, 
maximum 90^ At night a light blanket was very 
comfortable, and both Mr. Furman, our mining 
engineer, and myself have remarked that no matter 
how hard we had worked during the day, w^e felt 
none of the enervating effects generally felt in 
tropical climates." 

And he writes subsequently from Ibo : — 

** As regards the climate, hitherto the idea of going 
to the east coast of Africa Avas of going to one's 
grave ; this idea is fast being dispelled. In our 
territories there is little fever ; many of the European 
merchants have been here for years, and do not know 
what ill health is. In the interior there is no fever. 
The lands are high, there are no swamps to breed 
malaria, and the only diseases are those brought on 
by disregard of the drinking water, which the natives 
as often bathe in as drink." 
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At Candula, on the Lugenda river, about two 
hundred miles inland, he writes : — 

" Three months in the year it is warm, the other 
nine months beautifully clear and cool at morning 
and night." 

Mr. Wheatley, who penetrated as far west as 
Metarica, but did not reach the highlands beyond the 
Lugenda on the shores of Lake Nyassa, writes of the 
country up to this point : — 

" The climate is well adapted to the southern 
European, and even the more northern races would 
bear it by careful avoidance of violent exertion and 
due regard for the rules of health, avoiding heavy 
wettings and the like." The evidence which Living- 
stone gives of the coolness and general healthiness of 
the climate of the Yao highlands has been already 
given in the account (Chapter IV.) of his journeys in 
that district. And it is plain that in this highland 
area it is possible to found genuine European colonies. 

This question of European colonization is one of 
importance, because the Company are bound, under 
Article X. of the Charter of Concession, to establish 
families of Portuguese colonists in their territories. 
After distinguishing between ** commercial " colonies, 
such as Hong Kong, " plantation " colonies, such as 
we find in further India and in Ceylon, and " popu- 
hiting," or true colonies. Dr. Pre to writes on this 
important matter : — 
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" After what has been said it may naturally be con- 
cluded that the two eastern zones of the territory 
— low, damp, and of extensive vegetal soil and of high 
temperature, can and should be developed by * com- 
mercial ' colonies and for planting ; and only in the 
most western zone, where there are places which by 
their elevation oflfer all the guarantees of salubrity 
and fertility of temperate regions, should * populating * 
colonies be established, constituted of groups of Portu- 
guese families. It would be advisable, however, to 
note that the attempt should only be made when the 
Company is in a position, firstly, to guarantee those 
colonies safety (which is essential), and, secondly, to 
facilitate the communication with the coast. This 
matter is also of extreme importance, because, if the 
colonies, although possessing an appropriate settlement, 
liave not the possibility or facility of exporting the 
excess of their produce and importing the most indis- 
pensable and necessary articles for their social life, 
they will decline and die. 

. . . "This goes to prove that in this territory 
colonization should not be initiated with Europeans 
until such time as a railway is constructed from the 
coast to these highlands. This is in the interest of 
the State, of the Company, and of the colonists them- 
selves, a.s none of these benefit, but rather lose by any 
unsueeossful or untimely attempt to colonize." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MEASURES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY 
— THE NEW CAPITAL — RAILWAY AND TELEGRAPH 
CONSTRUCTION — THE RELATION OF PORTUGUESE 
NYASSALAND TO THE GREAT CENTRAL LAKES. 

It will be evident to the reader who has followed this 
account of the character and conditions of Portuguese 
Nyassaland that tlie task which the Nyassa Company 
has undertaken is one which will, in the nature of 
things, require both time and ability for its successful 
accomplishment. On the other hand, it will be no 
less plain that the resources of this as yet undeveloped 
territory are so abundant and so various, that the 
commercial and political results which may be justly 
exi)ected will prove a generous recompense for the 
effort and capital expended in the process of 
development. 

If any additional evidence were wanted to confirm 
the reader in this impression, it can be found in some 
very emphatic words written by Sir Henry Johnston, 
the Commissioner for the British Central Africa 
Protectorate. Writing in the Mining Worldy* he says : 

* March 15, 1807. 
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*^ I think, on the whole, that the Nyassa Company offers 
the best means of exploiting tlie undonhted riches of 
one of the least developed parts of Eastern Africa. 
By ' undoubted ' I mean my own knowledge and 
researches into the country in question leave me con- 
vinced of its rich deposits of coal and possession of gold- 
bearing reefs, its large tracts of fertile soil, peculiarly 
valuable indiarubber (especially in the coast-belt where 
the celebrated Mozambique rubber, the pinkish 
rubber, is obtained), and its intelligent and, in some 
parts, docile and industrious natives. Within the 
territories of the Nyassa Company lies the northern 
portion of the interesting Makiia race — one of the 
finest races in all Africa — a race? wliich is destined, I 
believe, to play a great part, under the guidance of 
Europeans, in policing and developing Central Africa.'* 

In the present chapter an attempt will be made to 
indicate the nature and significance of the measures 
which are intended to promote directly the conamercial 
development of the territor}', and whicli are, there- 
fore, occupying the immediate consideration of the 
directors. 

These measures are : (l) The improvement of over- 
sea communication between the Nyassa ports and 
those of East Africa and Europe ; (2) The removal 
of the seat of government from Ibo to the shores 
of Pemba Bay ; (3) The construction of a line of 
telegraph along the coast to connect with Zanzibar 
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and Mozambique ; (4) The construction of a line of 
railway running from the new capital at Pemba Bay 
through the heart of tlie territory to Lake Nyassa. 

At the present time communication with Europe 
and India is maintained solely by means of a six- 
weekly service of the steamers of the German mail. 
These boats visit one port only in Portuguese Nyassa- 
land — Ibo. Moreover, they do not proceed southwards 
to Mozambique and Beira, but return to Zanzibar. This 
want of over-sea (communication is not only a fatal 
bar to the development of commerce, but it is the 
cause of an immediate and substantial loss of revenue ; 
for a large amount of the native exports are, in the 
absence of a regular and' convenient steamship ser- 
vice, conveyed from the Company's territory without 
going through the (.^ustom-house. These products are 
carried in dhows and sailing-vessels from points on the 
coast to Mozambique, Zanzibar, and other foreign 
ports ; and in this way the Company is defrauded of 
part of its Customs revenue. Under these circum- 
stances it is obviously desirable to secure a more 
regular and frequent service. It is intended to make 
the arrangements necessary for this purpose with one 
of the great companies without loss of time ; and this 
over-sea service will be supplemented by coasters 
provided by the Administration itself. 

The three ports which will be thus provided with a 
regular service of mail steamers are Ibo, Pemba Bay, 
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** After what lias been said it may naturally be con- 
cluded that the two eastern zones of the territory 
— low, damp, and of extensive vegetal soil and of high 
temperature, can and should be developed by * com- 
mercial ' colonies and for planting ; and only in the 
most western zone, where there are places which by 
their elevation oflfer all the guarantees of salubrity 
and fertility of temperate regions, should ' populating * 
colonies be established, constituted of groups of Portu- 
guese families. It would be advisable, however, to 
note that the attempt should only be made when the 
Company is in a position, firstly, to guarantee those 
colonies safety (which is essential), and, secondly, to 
facilitate the communication with the coast. This 
matter is also of extreme importance, because, if the 
colonies, although possessing an appropriate settlement, 
have not the possibility or facility of exporting the 
excess of their produce and importing the most indis- 
pensable and necessary articles for their social life, 
they will decline and die. 

. . . *'This goes to prove that in this territory 
colonization should not be initiated with Europeans 
until such time as a railway is constructed from the 
coast to these highlands. This is in the interest of 
the State, of the Company, and of the colonists them- 
selves, as none of these benefit, but rather lose by any 
unsuccessful or untimely attempt to colonize." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MEASURES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY 
— THE NEW CAPITAL — RAILWAY AND TELEGRAPH 
CONSTRUCTION — THE RELATION OF PORTUGUESE 
NYASSALAND TO THE GREAT CENTRAL LAKES. 

It will be evident to the reader who has followed this 
account of the character and conditions of Portuguese 
Nyassaland that the task which the Nyassa Company 
has undertaken is one which will, in the nature of 
things, require both time and ability for its successful 
accomplishment. On the other hand, it will be no 
less plain that the resources of this as yet undeveloped 
territory are so abundant and so various, that the 
commercial and political results which may be justly 
expected will prove a generous recompense for the 
effort and capital expended in the process of 
development. 

If any additional evidence were wanted to confirm 
the reader in this impression, it can be found in some 
very emphatic words written by Sir Henry Johnston, 
the Commissioner for the British Central Africa 
Protectorate. Writing in the Mining World,* he says : 



* March ir>, 1807. 
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*^ I think, on the whole, that the Nycossa Company offers 
the best means of exploiting tlie walouhted riches of 
one of the least developed parts of Eastern Africa. 
By * undoubted ' I mean my own knowledge and 
researches into the country in question leave me con- 
vinced of its rich deposits of coal and possession of gold- 
bearing reefs, its large tracts of fertile soil, peculiarly- 
valuable indiarubber (especially in the coast-belt where 
the celebrated Mozambique rubber, the pinkish 
rubber, is obtained), and its intelligent and, in some 
parts, docile and industrious natives. Within the 
territories of the Nyassa Company lies the northern 
portion of the interesting ]\takua race — one of the- 
finest races in all Africa — a race wliich is destined, I 
believe, to play a great part, under the guidance of 
Europeans, in policing and developing Central Africa.'* 

In the present chapter an attempt will be made to 
indicate the nature and significance of the measures 
which are intended to promote directly the conamercial 
development of the territory, and which are, there- 
fore, occupying the immediate consideration of the 
directors. 

These measures are : (l) The improvement of over- 
sea communication between the Xyassa ports and 
those of East Africa and Europe ; (2) The removal 
of the seat of government from Ibo to the shores 
of Pemba Bay ; (3) The construction of a line of 
telegraph along the coast to connect with Zanzibar 
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and Mozambique ; (4) The construction of a line of 
railway running from the new capital at Pemba Bay 
through the heart of the territory to Lake Nyassa. 

At the present time communication with Europe 
and India is maintained solely by means of a six- 
weekly service of the steamers of the German mail. 
These boats visit one port only in Portuguese Nyassa- 
land — Ibo. Moreover, they do not proceed southwards 
to Mozambique and Beira, but return to Zanzibar. This 
want of over-sea communication is not only a fatal 
bar to the development of commerce, but it is the 
cause of an immediate and substantial loss of revenue ; 
for a large amount of the native exports are, in the 
absence of a regular and' convenient steamship ser- 
vice, conveyed from the Company's territory without 
going through the Custom-house. These products are 
carried in dhows and sailing-vessels from points on the 
coast to Mozambique, Zanzibar, and other foreign 
ports ; and in this way the Company is defrauded of 
part of its Customs revenue. Under these circum- 
stances it is obviously desirable to secure a more 
regular and frequent service. It is intended to make 
the arrangements necessary for this purpose with one 
of the great companies without loss of time ; and this 
over-sea service will be supplemented by coasters 
provided by the Administration itself. 

The three ports which w^ill be thus provided with a 
regular service of mail steamers are Ibo, Pemba Bay, 
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aud Tuughi. Of these the latter has been most 
disastrously affected by the absence of regular over-sea 
commuuication. Ou this subject Captain d'Amorim, 
the present Governor, reports that Tunghi, which 
already commands a considerable export trade, **is to- 
day without business owing to scarcity of communica- 
tion/' He adds : *' It is well known that business is 
developing a great deal there, several lousiness houses 
having been established ; and when the Portuguese Royal 
Mail steamers call there, the Custom-house revenue 
will become important. It decreased immediately the 
steamers ceased calling there, and to-day has dwindled 
down to nothing." This want is one, therefore, which 
requires to be supplied without delay ; and the 
question is meeting with the immediate consideration 
which it deserves. 

( 'losely connected with the improvement of over-se<a 
communication is the foundation of the new capifcil 
(Amelia City) on the shores of Pemba Bay. Two 
circumstances point to this locality as the future 
centre of the Company's administration and general 
operations for the development of its territory. First, 
the existence of the finest natural harbour on the east 
coast of Africa ; and second, the proximity of * the 
Pemba coal and iron deposits. 

Of the harbour at Pemba Bay the British Admiralty 
reports contain the following statement : — 

*' One of the finest harbours on this coast, being 
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about eight miles north and south bj five miles deep, 
with sufficient water in most parts for heavy draught 
vessels, and shelter from all winds. The country 
around is composed of fertile plains and woods." 

" The first thing to do," writes Captain d*Auteroche, 
the Company's Assistant-Manager, '' is to establish the 
Company in the Bay of Pemba. For a period of 
four months I have made the hydrography of this 
magnificent bay my constant study. . . . An entire 
fleet can find shelter here, and along the whole length 
of the shore, even within 300 yards of it, can the 
largest vessels anchor in twenty fathoms of water. 

" The drinking water is of good quality. The town 
would be situated at the head of the great caravan 
route for the interior. There are really three villages 
built round the grand Bay of Pemba, and one of them 
appears particularly suitable for development into a 
new^ city. It has several springs of w^ater. With 
only a little expense, the vessels can load and unload 
at a quay." 

And an interesting account of the topography of 
the bay will be found a few pages further on, in Mr. 
Wheatley's survey of the course of the railway line. 

It is the intention of the Administration, as already 
stated, to carry a line of telegraph wires along the entire 
coast, and so connect the coast towns with each other, 
and also with other East-African ports already 
possessing cable communication with Europe. The 
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Railway, as it is shown in the map at the end of 
this volume, presents certain advantages which may 
be noted before we proceed to consider Mr. Wheatley's 
detailed survey. It connects Pemba Bay with the 
mineral district immediately to the west — the Pemba 
coal-basin ; it traverses the thickly populated districts 
of the Medo Makua ; it traverses the Rarico gold- 
bearing area, and approaches the Itule coal-fields : 
and finally it passes through the heart of the Yao 
country, touching both the districts of Metarica and 
Mataka before it reaches its terminus on Lake Nyassa. 
Mr. Wheatley's survey, as we have already noted, 
extends no further than Metaricas town on the 
Lugenda ; but Captain d'Auteroche has since pro- 
ceeded from that point onwards to the Lake. We 
will take this latter account, which thus supple- 
ments Mr. Wheatley's survey, first ; merely noticing 
that it confirms Mr. Wheatley's general contention 
that in the route proposed the engineers would 
encounter no. serious physical difticulties in the 
construction of the line. 

'* Leaving Pemba Bay, the railway would follow 
the most frequented route ... it would follow the 
13^ S. lat. without encountering a single heavy 
gradient, and would not have to cut through the 
mountains. ... I went up to the limits of the 
Portuguese-English territory up to Fort Maguire 
(Lake Nyassa), which the Indians call Makandjira, 
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from the name of tlie sultau (chief) who was formerly 
the master of this region. Behind this post there 
is a breach in the wall of the mountains which 
surround Lake Nyassa, and consequently a good 
route for the railway." 

Mr. Wheatley's report (which is the result of his 
survey in 1895) commences with a description of 
Pemba Bay. He writes :— 

" This is a fine land-locked bay of an area about 
forty-five square miles, half of which forms anchorage 
of six fathoms to thirty fathoms. It is entirely 
protected from all winds that prevail in this region, 
and can be entered at all seasons without difficulty, 
at all times of the tide, by vessels of the greatest 
draught. Under the south-western promontory of 
the mainland deep water of five fathoms is within 
three hundred yards of the shore, thus necessitating 
a short pier. The adjacent land is high and well 
drained, free from sw^amps or any unhealthy influence, 
afibrding an excellent site for a town, which should 
become a sanitorium for the east coast of Africa, 
as the elevation above sea level is three hundred feet, 
exposed to the north-east and south-west breezes, 
which reach it over the salt water, thus charging 
them with ozone. On the promontory good potable 
water exists in several localities, and is abundant. 

" These advantages render this fine harbour, hitherto 
entirely neglected, a most suitable and desirable point 
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for the termiuus on the coast of a railway. Adjacent 
to the site selected for the pier there is sufficient level 
ground for all railway and storage purposes, with 
conveni(»nt water, thus avoiding the need of any 
heavy work in preparing site for satne/' 

The report continues : — 

Route. — " From the pier site and station grounds 
the line \\dll go south, skirting the foot of the high 
ground, and when clear of some bad ground on the 
south of the bay, turn west, crossing first the M'hesi 
river, a small stream of no importance, then over 
gently undulating ground of the most fertile nature 
for some distance, when the M'biri river is reached 
on a small bridge, again over lightly rolling ground 
producing luxuriant vegetation, to the Namudoro 
river; thence it would follow the right or southern 
bank of this stream to the Namakula pass. Here 
it is advisable to cross the river on a bridge thirty- 
five metres long, and ascend the left bank to its head, 
as from the south there are several tributaries, not 
of great dimensions, but still needing clear spans of 
some twenty metres on account of their rapid flow 
and much debris and drift. The Kolowe is the 
principal, and joins the Namudoro just above the 
pass. From the head, the line would bear a general 
westerly direction, a little south, and pass the foot 
of Mesa Hill ; keeping a little further to the south, 
to avoid a low ridge, it gains a valley that extends 
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all the way to Mdete Mountaius ; these mountains 
lying to the south, it climbs a divide, and reaches 
M'Koribu Mweli's village, then, turning north, passes 
between the hills M'Koribu and Nipua. Turning 
the outside outcrop of the latter, it enters the 
Montepuesi valley, turns west, and gradually falls 
to the river, the crossing requiring fifty metres of 
bridging, then gaining the valley of the river 
Namukoro, and following the bank to its head west 
of the Mpopwe Mountain. Thence through the gap 
between Mpopwe Mountain and Mtepwi Ridge, gain- 
ing the watershed of the M'salu river, on a bearing 
little north of west, it will fall to the M'oulu river, 
which it will cross on about eighty metres of 
bridging, then bearing more to the north, it will 
ascend from the river, and finally cross the divide 
between M'salu river and the water of the Lugenda, 
not far distant from the hill Nehute. Still keeping 
to the north-west, it will descend to a river whose 
name is unknown, cross it, and turning to the south- 
west ascend a tributary into the Gerimba pass or 
gap, whose elevation is 1950 feet. Then with a 
north-westerly direction, it will follow a river tributary 
to one I have named Elephant river, that is itself 
tributary to the Luambala ; crossing the Elephant 
river, bearing west, it will cross a low ridge, and 
reach the Luambala ; from the Luambala another low 
ridge is crossed, and the Riirico river is reached. This, 
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again, is crossed on about sixty metres of bridging, 
and another ridge has to be climbed, admitting to 
the waters of the Lugenda hill; keeping west, another 
valley is gained, and from it the Lugenda is reached 
just below the town of Tola or M'tarica. Then 
bearing south-west, it follows the valley of the 
Lufyenda on its right bank to the confluence of the 
Luambala, following its meanderings. The recon- 
naissance had to be abandoned here (on account of 
the opposition of Mataka), but no difficulty is per- 
ceptible for a long distance up the Luambala. The 
bridge on the Lugenda will be about eighty metres 
long, and its abutments on solid rock. 

Grades. — From the pier head to the foot of Nama- 
kula pass, no one-per-c*cnt. grade will be required. 
From Namakula pass up near the head of the Naraa- 
dora river, some stretches of one-per-cent. grade will 
be needed ; thence to the foot of Mdete the country 
can be passed over without difficulty. At Mdete, a 
short length of one-per-cent. grade will again be 
needed to cross over to the ground falling to M'weli's, 
again descending into MVeli*s, and out of M'weli's, 
till reaching the Montepuesi valley ; then on 
approaching the river, and on leaving it after this, no 
further maximum will be required till the Mpopwe 
pass is reached ; here a short length may be required. 
From Mpopwe to the M'salu, it may be needful to use 
it to some extent, but a judicious selection of ground 
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will reduce it to a minimum quantity. Rising from 
the Masala to erect at times, the ground may call for 
it, as also descending towards the waters flowing to 
the Lugenda. In the Grerimba, there will be about 
seven kilos of one-per-cent. grade, and from there 
to M'tarica it will be needed at intervals to overcome 
undulations that cannot be turned to advantage. 
From M'tarica up the Lugenda, to the Luambala, no 
one per cent, will be required. 

" On the whole, the amount of maximum grade of 
one per cent, will not be large and will be widely dis- 
tributed. The whole country on the line projected 
lends itself to easy gradients, and the one per cent, 
need only be used to avoid heavy work or excessive 
deviation. Curvature will in no case be excessive, 
considering the general irregular nature of the country, 
and can be kept within a radius of 143*42 metres; 
this need be used only to avoid work. 

" Earthworks. — The work throughout the whole 
line to the mouth of the Luambala river can be made 
very light by a duly considered and carefully studied 
location. The percentage of rock will be exceedingly 
small, but what there is will be of a hard variety that 
will blast well, a small amount of explosive doing a 
large amount of work. 

" Labour. — From leaving the terminus to the 
crossing of the Masala, population is abundant, and 
can afford many thousand working men, who are 
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reported as only too anxious to work. At present, 
up-country labour can be hired for one fathom of cloth 
for eight days' porterage from the Masala to the 
Lugenda. Population is scarce, but once in the Yao 
region of the Lugenda it again abounds; but the 
Makua arc considered the best labourers. The Yao 
are a prouder race. 

''Works (tf Art, — There are none of any impor- 
tance. The bridge over the Masala is the most 
important, being about eighty metres ; but this can 
be of simple construction, divided into, say, two spans 
of 25 metres and two approach spans of 15 metres. 

" The whole country is very fertile, well adapted 
for agriculture, which is the pursuit of the natives. 
They produce ni'tama, rice, Indian corn, tobacco, 
bang, simsim or beniseed, sugar-cane, manioca, ground 
nuts, sweet potatoes, castor oil, beans, bananas, and 
diflferent vegetables. (^otton grows wald and veiy 
luxuriantly, but the natives make no use of it. The 
country is well adapted for the growth of coflfee. In 
the river valleys cocoa might be produced, and indigo 
of good quality readily grown. In many places near 
the coast it grows wild, but no use is made of it, as 
the people do not know the art of its preparation. Of 
natural products from the interior, wax and ivory are 
th(^ principal ; but in addition to these the forests 
produce ebony, and many timbers that aflford most 
excellent woods for fine work. But there are no means 
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of briDging them to the coast. The cultivated area 
of the interior would rapidly increase and yield plenty 
of freight to a railway in the shape of food stuff; 
more is not grown now only because it will not stand 
<:ost of transportation, but a constant demand also 
exists along the whole coast. This year the German 
sphere and settlement of Mozambique have been 
unable to obtain sufficient to meet their demands, 
while the natives in the interior have been enjoying a 
great abundance. 

" The climate is well adapted to the southern 
European, and even the more northern races would 
bear it by careful avoidance of violent exertion and 
the due regard for the rules of health, avoiding heavy 
wettings and such. In localities the elephant is still 
plentiful, and other game can be met with. 

" The whole country is covered with timber and 
abundant grass, a very great part being higher than a 
man on horseback. This the natives burn off annu- 
ally. Snakes are very rare, as are other dangerous 
reptiles. 

" From Pemba Bay, along the whole course of the 
Namadoro, the whole region about Mohoyo, Meza, 
Mdete, Mweli, Montepuesi, as far as the Masala, is 
thickly settled, both with villages and scattered farms 
and hamlets. The place teems with men, women, and 
children of all ages, and sizes, and of both sexes. To 
give numbers would only be the merest guess, I 
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tlicrefore forbear. From the Masala to near the Lugenda 
there are only two or three small settlements, but on 
approaching the Lugenda one again gets into a thickly 
peopled region. The whole valley of the Lugenda to 
the confluence of the Luambala is thickly settled and 
cultivated, the region beyond the Lugenda is also 
thickly peopled and settled. This upper region is 
capable of furnishing a great trafiic to the railway. 
It at present furnishes a very large quota of the 
business done on the coast. The Yao all endeavour 
to wear cotton cloth, and plenty of it. They stand 
on a higher plane of civilization than do the Makuas, 
but are great slavers. 

'* The country rises from the coast gradually for 
some sixty miles, when its altitude is about twelve 
hundred feet. Then a gently rising, rolling plateau 
commences that has an average of about fifteen 
hundred feet, with its highest point out to the south- 
west part of the territory, where all the rivers 
situate within the territory take their rise; this plateau 
is broken by outcrops of hills and solitary rocks, some 
of them of gigantic mass, and fantastic in shape, but 
the intervening country is ever thus giving facility 
for the construction of railways and roads. None of 
the country to the Lugenda can be described as 
mountainous in the true sense. 

" The length of railway line from the pier 
head to where it touches the Lugenda at Tola or 
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Metaxica's, is estimated at 425 kilometres ; from 
Metarica's to the confluence of the Luambala, 150 
kilometres. The approximate distance to the lake 
from the confluence would be about 175 kilometres"* 
[=750 kilometres, or, say, 450 miles]. 

In order to understand the second of the two 
objects which the Pemba-Nyassa Eailway is expected 
to achieve, it is necessary to remember the character 
of the Central Lakes district, and the relationship of 
this district both to Portuguese Nyassaland and to 
other east-coast territories. 

As the climatic conditions and the produce of this 
district have already been indicated in the account of 
the Nyassa highlands given in Chapter IX., it is only 
necessary to remind the reader that the chain of 
lakes which stretch from tlie Albert and Victoria 
Nyanza to Nyassa and Chirua are surrounded by 
elevated plateau and mountain masses, which afibrd 
regions especially suitable for European colonization, 
and for the growth of cofiee and other valuable plants. 
Now, the southern part of this region, comprising the 
Shire highlands and the highlands on the western 
shore of Lake Nyassa, is already in a fair way of 
being developed under British administration ; and 
the prospect of this continued development is assured 
by the fact that the combined railway and lake route 

* Part of this Report has been previouslj cited ; but it is given 
here iu its complete form. 
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from Blantyre northward to Uganda forms part of 
a great project for connecting the British territories 

I in South-Central Africa with the Nile valley, and 

eventually with Egypt. In this connection the 
interesting statement of the commercial importance 
of Pemba Bay, contained in Joao Coutinho's book, 
** From Lake Nyassa to Pemba," may be cited. 

Speaking of the harboura on the coast of Mozam- 
bique, which eitber do, or could, serve as approaches 
to the Central Lake route, he says : — 

*'The route which offers most advantages between 
these extreme points — Zanzibar and Quilimane — 
would obviously be that which connects the grand 
natural highway from Lake Nyassa with a safe, deep, 

t and conveniently situated harbour on the Mozambique 

■ coast. 

|s "Pemba is the natural harbour which unites in 

itself the best conditions, and once connected with 
Lake Nyassa by a railway running througli Medo 
and high Lomwe, touching the territories of Tola, 
cutting the region of the Yaos, skirting the Maganjas 
of Amaramba, passing through Ujango, and striking 
the lake in front of Kota-Kota, it will certainly be 
a ('ommercial emporium, which will attract the chief 
part of the trade of the hitherto unconnected regions 
w^hich lie between Zanzil)ar and Mozambique. It is 
even probable and natural that this route vnll also 
attract part of the trade of the actual Congo basin, 
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which at present proceeds in Arab caravans to 
Zanzibar. 

'* Let me state briefly the facts upon which I rely 
to support this statement. 

" Lake Nyassa is connected with Lake Tanganyika, 
from Karonga to Abercorn, by the * Stevenson Road/ 
constructed by the generous initiative of James 
Stevenson and R. G. S. of Largs, who contributed 
£4000 out of his pocket towards the realization of 
this enterprise, which Montcith, in his 'Adventures 
in Nyassaland,' calls the golden dream of the African 
Lakes Company — golden, because its promoters 
hoped that this highway, connecting the two lakes, 
and passing through Unyamwanga, Urambure, and 
Urango, would draw the trade of Tanganyika and 
Ujiji through the Nyassa and Shire factories to the 
Zambesi delta. 

" This trade is in reality important, but it has not 
realized the expectations of the parties interested, 
because the successive transhipments, from lake to 
lake, from the Upper Shire to the Lower Shire, the 
doubtful security of the ports, caused what was, 
however, a grand step towards the commercial 
development of Central Africa to be beset with 
difficulties. 

" The railway from Pemba to Lake Nyassa, striking 
this route halfway down, would attract the goods 
going down to the mouth of the Shire, including. 
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perhaps, the goods coming from the actual basin of 
the Congo. . . . Now that the Nyassa-Cabo Dclgado 
territories have been granted to the Nyassa Company, 
railway connection between the lake and the excellent 
bay of Pemba is going to be established, thus realizing, 
not only a desideratum of modern civilization, but 
also a highway for the considerable trade of Central 
Africa, which will be unique and undisputed. ... A 
j)rudent administration, the creation of large com- 
mercial centres on the shores of Lake Nyassa, the 
Rovuma, the Liigenda, and an easy and rapid com- 
munication with the coast, will attract the important 
trade which now chiefly takes the direction of Zanzibar 
to the territories of the Nyassa Company. 

" Neither this port, nor Mozambique, can success- 
fully compete with the commercial future of Pemba. 
Both these emporia are situated on islands, and the 
goods exported from the continent, as well as the 
imports which have to pass through them, are 
charged with expenses which render the necessary 
business transactions complicated, and reduce the 
profits yielded therefrom. 

" Peml)a, being on the actual coast of the con- 
tinent, at the entrance of the Mozambique Channel, 
in front of, and at a day's journey from, the Comaro 
Islands, would receive direct the indiarubber, bees- 
wax, gum copal, orchella, ivory, and hides, bartered 
in exchange for cotton goods from its stores, or 
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possibly cultivated in its fertile fields, and manu- 
factured in mills erected on the spot. 

" Pemba would see the large vessels hasten to its 
waters for a supply of Medo or Itule coal ; for cargoes 
of rich woods from its forests ; of iron, copper, and 
precious metals from its mines. 

"... Pemba is the most beautiful of the many 
bays on the coast of the Company's territories, and, 
as already stated, one of the most beautiful in the 
whole of Africa. It will certainly in a short time be 
one of the receiving ports for the trade of Central 
Africa. In an approximate latitude of 12^ 56' S., it is 
accessible to ships of deepest draught, and can shelter 
on its waters the largest fleets. But this is not its 
only recommendation ; its geographical position is 
also exceptionally favourable. It lies at a distance 
of eighty kilometres [fifty miles] from the Medo 
region, where the caravans pass, and the mineral 
product of this region, when duly exploited, must 
give large profits." 

The various sections of the African Lakes route, 
and the advance which has been made in each, will 
be seen from the table printed on the following 
page. 
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Sections. 

I. From the coast 
at Chinde to 
Lake Njassa. 



Mbaks of CoirVETANCE 
ESTABLISHED. 

Steamers to Ghiromo. 
Postage to the Upper 

Shiir. 
Steamers to Jjake 

Njassa. 



II. From south of Steaiiurs. 

Lake Nyassa 
to north (Ka- 
ronga). 

III. From north of PorUige bv Stevenson 
Njassa to south Road. 

of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. 

IV. From south of Steamers. 
Tanganyika to (African Lakes Cor- 
ner th. poration.)* 

V. From north of 

Tanganyika to 
the Nile. 



Pbofosed. 

Railway from Quili- 
mane to British 
frontier at Ruo. 

Railway from Chi- 
romo to the 
Upper Shire. 



Railway. 



Steamers and rail- 
way. 



It will be plain from this table that this region 
is being rapidly opened up to commerce. Simul- 
taneously with the gradual completion of the African 
Lakes route, three lines of railway are being carried 
from three separate points on the east coast to unite 
the valuable uplands which surround the lakes with 
the seaboard. These lines (starting from the north) 



arc 



i»< i •- 



Length in mUee. 

1. The British line, from Moml)asa to Uganda ... G57 

2. The German line, from Tanga to Victoria Xyanza 4i)6 
:>. The Nyassa Company's line, from Pemba to Nyassa 450 

(or to the Lugenda river, 300 miles.) 



Africa, No. r>, 181)7 [c. 84:58]. 
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Now, in estimating the prospects of these three 
rival lines, which are each alike intended to open 
up tlie districts through which they pass, and at the 
same time to strike the fertile region of the lakes, 
there are three obvious considerations which are of 
weight. These considerations are : (l) the length to 
be traversed before the highland regions are touched ; 
(2) the character of the country and population 
through which the lines respectively pass ; and (3) 
the particular district in the whole region which 
is connected by the several railways. As measured 
by these tests, the prospects of the Pemba-Nyassa 
line would be more favourable than those of its two 
rivals. Not only is the distance between the coast 
and the Lugenda valley, where the highlands com- 
mence, far less than that which separates either 
Mombasa or Tanga from the highlands to which 
the English and German lines respectively run, but 
the country which is opened up is far superior in 
respect both of resources and density of population. 
Moreover, this line will connect with that portion — 
the British (.^entral Africa Protectorate — of the 
Central Lakes region, which is most advanced, and 
therefore most likely to provide a carrying trade. 

The construction of the Pemba-Nyassa line is, 
therefore, not only a matter of supreme importance 
for the development of the Portuguese Nyassaland, 
but at the same time it is an enterprise which offers 

8 
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the most assured prospects of commercial success. 
No better statement of the grounds upon which these 
prospects are based could be found than that which 
Sir Henry Johnston gives. It is contained in the 
report to the Company from which an extract has 
already been made. 

'* I need say nothing about the advantages of 
Pemba Bay as a harbour, because they are suffi- 
ciently known to you. The idea of a railway 
starting from Pemba to Lake Nyassa, and paying 
its way bit by bit by opening up the districts rich 
in coal and in indiarubber, seems to me a practicable 
and prudent scheme. Undoubtedly, the port an- 
nexed to Lake Nyassa should be Port Maguire, on 
the site of Makandjira's old town. The line should 
eventually be connected with the way which we arc 
hoping to construct bit by bit from the river Shire 
to Lake Nyiissa, and it is by no means impossible 
that Pemha might he the future seapoH of British 
Central Afnra, at any rate, of the northern portion 
of the Protectorate." 

These words, which are weighty, as coming from 
one who is probably the highest living authority on 
the development of Central Africa, will form a fitting 
conclusion to the account of Portuguese Nyassaland, 
which has here been presented to the reader. 
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THE MOZAMBIQUE BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 

1896-97. 

Note.— $4 500 reis = £1. 

The estimated total expenditure of the province is 
$3,592,234 342 reis, in which is included the sum of 
j|375,417 912 reis, to meet unforeseen events. The revenues 
are estimated at the same amount: $1,199,428 600 reis 
being direct taxes, $1,438,626 000 reis indirect taxes, and 
$954,179 742 reis resulting from different revenues. 

In this way the item of $375,417 912 reis, destined, as we 
said above, to meet unforeseen events, represents the positive 
balance to be met as the difference between the expenditure 
and revenues. 

The estimate of the receipts of the revenues is the 
following : — 



>> 



)) 



House-rent contributions 

Predial „ 

Industrial 

Registration 

Interest tax 

Stamp dues 

Tax on titles 

Fines 

Fees 

Hut-tax . . . 



$ Keifl 

6,639 000 
95,499 000 

469,548 000 
43,104 000 
5,461 000 
45,698 000 
11,657 000 
16,653 000 
37,560 000 

461,149 600 
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which belong to the different districts, there is due to the 
district of Mozambique, $9,000 000 reis , of interest, and 
amortization of 100 contos for harbour works ; to Zambesia, 
$18,800 000 reis, and amortization of 200 contos of reis for 
public works ; to Inhambane, $28,200 000 reis, and amorti- 
zation of 300 contos of reis for harbour and railway works ; 
to Lourenfo Marques, $31,500 000 reis, and amortization of 
2000 contos of reis for harbour works. 

These works will commence in May, and the loan for the 
same, raised, as we have heard, in the Tmnsvaal, is at the 
interest of seven per cent. 
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THE DECREE OF CONCESSION" (OR CHARTER) OF 

THE NYASSA COMPANY 

Sociedade Anonyma, Responsabilidade Limitada. 

Concession teanslated from the "Diario do Governo" 
(Official Gazette) of Lisbon, No. 217, Monday, September 

28, 1891. 

Decree^ granting to a Portuguese Campanyy to he formed by the 
firm of Bernardo Daupias cfr Co,, the Administration 
and Working of various Ten*itorics in the Province of 
Mozambique. 

Taking into consideration the Report of the Minister and 
Secretary of State for Afifairs of the Marine and Colonies : 

Having heard the Council of Ministers and the Consulta- 
tive Board for the Colonies : 

Making use of the faculty conferred upon me by Article 
15, § 1, of the first additional Act to tlie constitutional Charter 
of the Monarchy : 

I am pleased to decree as follows : — 

Art. 1. — The Government grants to a Portuguese Company Company 
to be formed in accordance with existing laws and with the formed 
clauses of the present Decree by the firm of Bernardo Daupias JJ^s^^ ^^' 
& Co., the administration and working, under the con- 
ditions prescribed in this Decree, of the territories of the 
Province of Mozambique, bounded on the north, east, and 
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Company 
definitely 
fonned 
March 16, 
1893, in full 
harmony with 
ttuB Decree 
and Portu- 
gnese laws. 



west by the boundaries of the Agreements of December, 
1886, and May 28 last, and on the south by the Eiver Lurio 
from its source to its mouth, including the adjacent islands 
in the respective maritime zones. 

§ Sole. — This concession will only become effective when 
the Company shall have been constituted in harmony 
with the dispositions of this Decree, and witli the 
existing laws of the Kingdom, as far as they are not 
altered by said Decree. 
Art. 2. — Within the area delimited in the preceding 
Article, only the Government, directly, or through the 
Company, shall be able to make treaties, conventions, or 
contracts with the native chiefs and tribes when their prin- 
cipal end is to regulate or establish relations of a political 
character. Only the Company, however, shall be able to 
make with such chiefs and tribes contracts, conventions, or 
treaties relative to concessions territorial, mining, agricultural, 
or for the construction of railways, roads, canals, telegraphs, 
and other works of public utility or necessary to the carrying 
out of the objects of this Company. 

§ (1) The contracts, treaties, and conventions made by the 
Company with the native kinglets and tribes shall 
only produce effect after being sanctioned by the 
Government. 
§ (2) The Company shall be bound to fulfil all and each 
of the stipulations of such treaties, contracts, and con- 
ventions, as well as to respect those which the Govern- 
ment may have entered into at the date of this Decree. 
Art. 3. — If between the Company and the chiefs or tribes 
resident in the territories of the Concession, any conflict or 
litigation arises at any time, the same shall be referred to the 
decision of the Government, to which the Company will be 
bound to subject itself. 
Art. 4. — The Company shall be bound to the exact and 
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fduthful fulfilment of all the clauses and conditions of the 
treaties, conventions, or agreements which the Government 
has entered into, or may enter into, with any foreign State 
or Power. 

Abt. 5. — If at any time the Government disapproves of 
the relations of the Company with any foreign State or 
Power, the said Company shall be bound to abstain from the 
acts so disapproved of, and to conform itself to the superior 
orders that may be given to it. 

Art. 6. — For the exercise of the faculties and attributes 
which this Decree confers upon it, the Company shall organize 
and maintain land and sea police forces, previously sub- 
mitting for the approval of the Government the plan of their 
organization, and the regulations of the service which they 
may have to perform. 

§ Sole. — To these police forces shall be entnisted the 
service of customs guards throughout the territory of 
the Concession and on its terrestrial and maritime 
frontiers, a service which the Company is bound to 
perform. 
Akt. 7. — The Government, after hearing the Company, 
shall decree the judicial regimen of the territories of the Con- 
cession, the magistrates and of&cials of justice who may act 
in them must be of Eoyal nomination and paid by the 
State. 

Art. 8. — The Company shall provide for the instruction 
of the inhabitants of the territories which it administers, 
establishing and maintaining missions in them, as well as 
schools for primary instruction and of arts and handicrafts, 
in accordance with a plan agreed upon between it and the 
Government. 

Art. 9. — The Company shall propose, for the sanction of 
tlie Government, the regulations for the trade in alcohols and 
other intoxicating drinks, as well as of that of arms for war 
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and gunpowder, such (code of) regulations to harmonize with 
the treaties and the conventions now existing. 

Art. 10. — The Company is bound to establish, within the 
first five years, counting from the date of its constitution, in 
its territories up to one thousand families of Portuguese 
colonists which the said Government shall cause to be 
transported to any points included in the area of the Con- 
cession. 

For the establishment of such families by the Company, 
the latter will have to furnish to each family a dwelling- 
house, lands for cultivation and agrarian tools, the cost of 
which shall be repaid in full by the same colonists in yearly 
payments extending over a long period, which shall, however 
in no case exceed the term of the Concession granted by 
Art. 29. 

A special code of regulations shall define the conditions 
of such colonization. 

Art. 11. — Whenever the Government may disapprove of 
the systems and processes of administration adopted by the 
Company towards the inhabitants in its territories, the said 
Company shall be bound to conform to such disapproval, and 
to follow such superior instmctions as may be given to it 

§ Sole. — The Government reserves to itself the right of 
intervening, when it thinks it indispensable so to do, 
for the safety of Portuguese dominion, or the main- 
tenance of order, in the conflicts of a political nature 
which may arise between the native chiefs and tribes 
in the territories of the Concession. 

Art. 12. — In the ports subject to the administration of 
the Company, all vessels belonging to the State shall always 
have free entry and exemption from any charges, except the 
payment of expenses incurred by such vessels for repairs 
done on board, for services that may be rendered them, or 
for the supply of any articles or materials. 
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Abt. 13. — The right granted to the Company of maintain- 
ing police forces by sea and land shall in no case preclude 
the action of the Government in the defence of territories 
belonging to the nation. 

Art. 14 — The Government preserves intact the right of 
garrisoning with military forces all the points of the frontiers 
of the territories of the Concession that it may deem expedient 
to guard, and the Company shall never oppose the stationing 
of State forces in those territories, or their being traversed by 
them. 

In the event of war, either external or internal, on the 
territory of the Company or on its borders, the Company 
shall place at the disposal of the Government such provisions, 
munitions, armaments, and military material as it may 
possess, as well as the means of transport, terrestrial, fluvial, 
or maritime, the Government to indemnify it only for the 
value of the supplies which in its service may be expended 
or spoiled, and for the cost of the transport. It is understood 
that such disposal does not include the vessels and any sort 
of material destined to work precious maritime produce and 
to fishing. In this case, also, all tlie police forces of the 
Company, and those which it may recruit, shall be at the 
orders of the Government, the Company being paid by the 
Government simply the excess of the expense which it may 
have incurred with the raising and maintenance of sucli forces. 

All troops, oflBcers in military commission, and material 
of war of the State shall, in time of peace, be transported on 
the railways or vessels of the Company at a reduction of 
seventy-five per cent, on the general tariffs. 

The Company shall give gratuitously to the Government 
the lands which it may require for fortifications, military 
posts or quarters, for the residence of the judicial and ecclesi- 
astical personnel and other functionaries, as well as for any 
establishments of public utility. 
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Art. 15. — Tlie Company shall be coosidered as Portuguese 
for all purposes, and shall have its head establishment and 
principal office in Lisbon. 

The majorities of its administrative bodies shall be always 
composed of Portuguese citizens domiciled in Portugal. 

In like manner the Chief Manager of the Company in 
Lisbon and its chief representative in Africa shall be Portu- 
guese, the first to be domiciled in the continent of the 
kingdom, and the second within the tenitories of the 
Concession. 

The Government reserves to itself the right of naming for 
ten years three administrators of the Company, choosing 
them from among its present Shareholders. 

Art. 16. — ^The Company may establish delegations in 

foreign countries, composed of administrators residing out of 

Portugal, provided the amount of the capital subscribed in 

those countries warrants such delegation. 

Duly Art. 17. — There shall be accredited to the Company a 

theGovern- Eoyal Commissioner, paid by the Company, who shall be 

ment. present at all the meetings of the administrative and fiscal 

bodies, at which he shall have a consultative vote, and he 

shall take part in all acts of administration. 

§ Sole, — The Government reserves to itself the right to 
nominate a persimnel of civil and financial administra- 
tion on the territory of the Company, and the expenses 
thereof will be paid by the latter, the Government 
being refunded annually by the Company for such 
expenses. This iKvsonnel will be composed in each 
of the districts established, in concert with the 
Company, of a Superintendent, a Sub-Delegate of 
Finance and a copying Clerk whose attributes, especi- 
allv with ref]:ard to surveillance, will be determined bv 
the Government in accordance with the regulations of 
the Company. The number of districts will be three 
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at the outside. The salarj' of each of the Superinten- 
dents will not exceed that received at the present 
moment by the Governor of the Cabo Delgado district. 
Art. 18. — The employes of the Company who exercise 
administrative or fiscal attributes, as well as the chiefs of 
the police forces of land and sea, shall be, as a rule, Portu- 
guese citizens, and when by exception they are foreigners, 
they shall be in all the acts which they may practise in the 
exercise of their functions subject to Portuguese laws, 
authorities, and tribunals, they being bound to renounce 
their special domicile in order to render such subjection 
effective. 

Art. 19. — The Company pledges itself to construct and 

work during the term of the concession, without any subsidy 

or guarantee whatever from the State, a railway of steel rails, 

of a minimum weight of twenty kilogrammes per running 

metre, to connect one of the ports on the sea-coast with the 

eastern bank of Lake Nyassa, which construction must be 

completed within the period of seven years, reckoned from 

the date when the Government has approved the plans. 

§ (1) The general or special kilometre rates of transport on 

this railway shall be equal for all, and shall never, 

without the sanction of the Government, exceed those 

in force on the Lourenjo Marques Railway to the 

Transvaal frontier. 

§ (2) The Company cannot, without the previous consent 

of the Government, concede the building and working 

of this railway to any one else. 

Art. 20. — In like manner tlie Company pledges itself to 

construct, in addition to the telegraph line along the track 

of the railway mentioned in the preceding Article, another 

line inter-connecting the ports on the sea-coast included in 

its zone. The plans for this latter line will be submitted to 

the approval of the Government within eighteen months 
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after the date of the definitive formation of the Company, 
and the construction will have to be completed within two 
years, counting from the approval of the plans. 

Art. 21. — The Government grants to the Company : — 

(1) The exclusive right to construct and work in the terri- 
tories delimited by Article 1, roads, railways, canals, 
ports either sea or inland, quays, docks, bridges, tele- 
graphs, general warehouses, works of distribution and 
canalization of water and gas, and any other works of 
public or private utility. 

(2) The exclusive right of navigation on the interior rivers 
of the territory of the Concession ; the rates of trans- 
port on such rivers for passengers and merchandise 
must, however, be equal for all, and be previously 
approved of by the Government. 

(3) The exclusive right of exercising and authorizing the 
exercise of mining industry throughout the whole of 
the area of the Concession. 

(4) Tlie exclusive right of coral and pearl fishing, and of 
collecting amber and sponges on the coasts of its teiri- 
tories and adjacent islands. 

(5) The exclusive right to hunt elephants and other 
animals recognized as being useful for industry, directly or 
by the granting of licences. 

(6) The right to issue shares, to increase its share capital, 
to create resources by means of various debentures, and to 
establish firms or banking societies within the territories of 
its Concession. 

The debenture capital shall be always guaranteed by works, 
buildings, or by the property in land. The banking societies 
shall not issue banknotes or notes payable at sight so 
long as the privilege granted to the National Bank of Ultra- 
mar by Art. 3 of the law of May 16, 1864, and extended by 
Art. 30 of the law of January 27, 1876, remains in force. On 
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the expiration of this privilege, the said banking societies 
will have the right to issue them, subject to the previous 
authority of the Government. 

(7) The dominion, during the period of the Concession, 
over all the lands embraced within the area of the Concession 
belonging to the State, with the exception of the Crown 
lands, and the town of Ibo and adjacent lands, within a zone 
to be fixed in concert with the Company, as well also as 
the right to acquire and preserve those which may have 
been acquired by any legitimate means, within or without 
such area. 

(8) The right of acquiring and possessing in legal form, as 
well in Mozambique as in the other ultramaritime provinces, 
such lands as it may require for oflBces, warehouses, depots, 
and other dependencies. 

(9) The right to admmister and work, in the terms of the 
legislation in force, which are not antagonistic to the clauses 
of this Decree, the Cb:own lands embraced within the area of 
the Concession, and the right, within tlie same tenns, of 
collecting the "mussoco" or any other existing tax from 
their inhabitants, respecting, however, the right of the 
present lessees. 

(10) The right of collecting taxes for licences for the entry, 
exit, or transit of merchandise within the tenitories of the 
Concession, such taxes, however, to be equal for all; they 
must not, without the consent of the Government, be higher 
or lower than the customs dues which are collected in the 
custom-houses of the districts of Lourengo Marques and 
Quilimane, and they must be so graduated as to secure to 
merchandise^ national or nationalized, the same proportional 
advantages which they enjoy in those districts as far as 
international treaties are not opposed thereto. 

(11) The faculty of colonizing and administering all 
the lands of the Concession, and of establishing therein 
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settlements, as well as that of clearing, planting, cult ^ 
vating, irrigating, and generally of benefiting and workii 
these lands. 

(12) The faculty of carrying on all branches of trade ai 
of industry permitted by law. 

(13) The right of collecting taxes in cash or in labour ; tl-_ _ 
assessment of such taxes and their processes of apportions 
nient and collection being, however, dependent upon tl z 
consent of the Ciovernment. 

(14) In general, the faculty of practising all lawful a& t:s 
which may be necessary for the exercise and enjoyment of 
the rights and of the interests conferred and secured to the 
Company by the Government. 

§ (1) The transit of merchandise through the territories of 
the Concession will be regulated by the bye-laws sub- 
mitted by the Company to the approval of the 
Government destined to avoid smuggling to the pre- 
judice of the State. 

§ (2) The produce exported from the territories of the 
Company, and produced by the same, will be taxed by 
the Portuguese custom-house and the ultramaritime 
provinces exactly at the same rate as that coming 
from, and being produced by, the Province of Mo- 
zambique, which the legislation of customs and 
navigation will favour the most. 

§ (3) In case merchandise should be exported from the 
territories of the Concession to the metropolis, or to 
other points of the ultramaritime provinces, which 
merchandise could not have been produced either by 
the metropolis or these provinces, the dues of importa- 
tion of such merchandise levied by the ultramaritime 
customs will not exceed those paid by any similar 
merchandise coming from a foreign country, less a 
reduction of 50 per cent. 
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§ (4) The dispositions contained in the preceding para- 
graphs in regard to tlie customs of the kingdom are 
subject to the approval of the legislative powers when- 
ever the CJompany will want to avail itself of the 
advantage hereby granted. 
Art. 22. — The Company is bound to hoist and use in all 
the territories of the Concession, and on its buildings and 
vessels, the national Portuguese flag, to which it may, how- 
ever, add some special distinctive detail. 

Art. 23. — The Company, and the Company only, may 
transfer the dominion of the free lands which No. 7 of 
Article 21 concedes to it; such lands, in order for their 
dominion to be made perpetual, to be subject to the annual 
payment of a quit-rent or fee of not less than ten reis per 
hectare, which the Company will receive during the currency 
of its Concession, and which on the termination of the same 
will be collected by the State. 

The transfer of rights over more than 5000 hectares of 
contiguous land, to the same individual or the same society, 
will require the authorization of the Government. 

The Company will respect all private properties now con- 
stituted within the area of the Concession, as well as those of 
the municipal chambers, and other administrative corpora- 
tions actually existing, and will leave for the native inhabi- 
tants the lands necessaiy for tlie growing of the crops on 
which they subsist. 

The vacant lands, embraced within a strip five kilo- 
metres in width traced round the existing settlements, shall 
be divided in equal parts between the State and the Company. 
§ Sole. — The existing public buildings and their adjoining 
lands will continue to be the property of the State, 
whicli may transfer or lease them to the Company by 
special contract. 
Art. 2-4. — The exercise of the exclusive rights of the pearl 

4-T 
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and coral flsheries, of collecting amber and other valuable 
produce, and of elephant hunting and of other animals re- 
cognized as being of industrial utility, as also the working of 
the woods and forests, shall l)e subject to special regulations 
approved by the Government destined to prevent the destruc- 
tion of such sources of revenue. 

Art. 25. — The Company shall liave the power, in every 
way admissible by law, to lease or transfer in part to any 
individuals, partnerships, societies, or companies, the agricul- 
tural, mining, commercial, or industrial concessions which are 
made to it by Article 21 ; and such individuals, partnerships, 
societies, and companies, shall be subject to the taxes and 
contributions treated of in Nos. 10 and 13 of the said Article. 
§ (1) Whenever the Company will choose to transfer com- 
pletely any of the rights conferred on it by Art. 21 
to any individual, society, or enterprise, this transfer 
will be dependent on the approval of the Government, 
§ (2) Such transfers will be considered as ha\'ing beei 
approved of, if the latter has not arrived at any decisio] 
within thirty days after the contract has been submitteX- 
to the Secretary of State at the Ministry of the Marin^^ 
and Colonies. 
Art. 26. — The partnerships, societies, companies, and in^ — 
dividuals, who may work concessions of any kind whatsoever* 
from the Company, explicitly pledge themselves to submit> 
to the laws and authorities of Portugal, and to leave to th& 
decision of the Portuguese tribunals the disagreements and 
litigation which may arise between them and the Government, 
the concessionnaire Company, or other sub-concessionnaires. 
Art. 27. — The Company is expressly prohibited from 
transferring in perpetuity or temporarily, as a whole or in 
part, to a foreign Government or Power, any rights conferred 
upon it by this present Decree. 

§ Sole. — Similarly it is forbidden to transfer totally or 
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partially to another Company any of its administrative 
or fiscal rights without the consent of the Government. 
Art. 28. — Whatever may be the concessions, sub-conces- 
sions, or contracts made by the Company with third persons, 
it shall always be responsible before the Government for the 
exact fulfilment of the clauses of this Decree and for the 
contract which may result from it. 

Art. 29. — The Government may, at the end of 25 years, Date of 
reckoned from the date of the definitive contract entered into contract, 
with the Company in virtue of tliis Decree, and after that at Jggg®** ^^' 
the end of each period of ten years, add to, modify, or revoke, 
one or more of the dispositions of that same contract, or 
decree new clauses in substitution of, or to amplify the first 
ones, provided that the faculty thus reserved to the Govern- 
ment shall only be used with regard to the dispositions and 
clauses relative to the Concession of exclusive rights to the 
dominion of lands, and to the attributes of the State delegated 
by the Government. 

§ (1) At the same periods the Government may acquire, by The 25 years 
• 1 • 11 'IT n ^ r>t i i oxteoded to 

indemnity, the buildings of the Company devoted ex- 35 years, and 

clusively or principally to public services, which may rights'to^*^ 

pass from the administration of the said Company to ^ y®*"* ^y 

the State, as well also as properties, buildings, and works March 9, 1893 

of public interest capable of yielding revenue, such as 

railways, canals, inland ports, quays, telegrajAs, water 

services, landed and other similar properties. 

The indemnity to be paid for the buildings intended for 

public service shall be fixed by agreement, or in default 

thereof, by arbitration ; the price of redemption of the 

buildings or any property yielding revenue shall be 

that amount of capital wliich at the interest of five per 

cent, per year will produce an annual rent equal to the 

average of the net receipts which the Company may 

have drawn from the aforesaid properties and buildings 
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in the three previous years ; such capital may be paid 
by one sole payment or by annual instalments, also 
carrying interest at the rate of five per cent, at the 
option of the Government. 

When, however, this base of calculation for redemption 
a])pears prejudicial to tlie Government or to the Com- 
pany by reason of the deterioration of the buildings or 
by reason of their not having yet attained the period of 
their maximum productiveness, or for any other reason, 
the indenniity to be paid may be fixed upon by agree- 
ment or by referees, as well as that which refers to the 
buildings intended for public services. 

It is understood that in the net receipts from the properties 
and buildings there are not included, for the calculation 
of the indemnity, the (quotas belonging to the State in 
terms of Article 30, the percentage intended for a 
reserve fund, which ought to fall upon them, and 
amounts which may represent the benefit of exemption 
from taxes. 

§ (2) When tlie indemnity is determined by referees, and 
those do not agree between themselves, an umpire, to 
be named by the Supreme Tribunal of Justice, should 
no agreement be arrived at as to his selection, shall 
decide the matter. 

§ (3) Should the Government resolve to acquire all the 
buildings and properties of the Company susceptible of 
yielding revenue, it shall be equally bound to acquire 
the buildings intended for public serWces. 

§ (4) The concession of mines made to the Company shall 
last for an indefinite period, in the terms of common 
law, for such as may be worked and while their work- 
ing lasts. 
■lio25yeBi8 AuT. 30. — The Government will abstain, during a period 
s ycare by oi twenty-five years, from collecting direct or indirect taxes 
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in the territories of the Concession ; it shall, however, receive Royal Decree, 
annually a percentage of 7i per cent, of the total net profits ^^'°^^'^^^- 
of the Company ; the product of such percentage shall not 
be less than the amount of receipts of any nature, less the 
expenses of collection, which the State received as gain from 
the above said territories in the fiscal year of 1889-90. 
§ (1) It is expressly stipulated that, with reference to the 
custom house on the island of Ibo and the fiscal port 
of Tunghi, their receipts will, in fulfilment of the 
present Article, be represented by the product of these 
' customs under sole deduction of the expenses incurred 
for the respective personnel as inscribed on the list of 
charges of the same year. 
§ (2) The percentage stipulated in this Article shall be 
increased to 10 per cent, whenever the dividend on the 
shares of the Company, calculated on the effectually 
subscribed and paid capital, be 10 percent, or upwards. 
Art. 31. — The social capital of the Company shall be jncrcaged to 
£500,000, divided into shares of $4 500 reis. loya^D^SrS 

Art. 32. — The Company shall bear the character of a March 9, 1893. 
joint-stock society with limited liability, in accordance with approTed by 
its Articles of Association, which shall be subiect to the 5P>'*J^P*frSS' 

' '' March 9, 1893. 

approval of the Government, the general administration of 
the Crown and of Finances having been heard. 

It shall have a reserve fund formed by an annual deduc- 
tion of 5 per cent, of the net profits, until it reaches to a 
fourth part of the social capital. 

It shall present to the Government annually, directly after 
the close of the financial year, a report which, in addition to 
the accounts of expenses of administration and of public 
revenues, separated from the commercial profits during the 
past financial year, shall state its administrative acts and 
the situation of the territories embraced within the area of 
its operations. 
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I 

It shall also furnish the Government with all the reports, 
accounts, and information which the same may request from it. 
Art. 33. — The Company shall submit for the approval of 
the Government all the regulations of public interest which, 
in addition to those expressly named in the present Decree, 
shall be necessary for the better regulation of the exercise of 
its attributes. 

§ Sole. — The regulations shall be considered as approved, 
about which no resolution whatever shall have been 
taken by the Government within the space of four 
months, reckoned from the date of their presenta- 
tion in the Secretariat of State for Affairs of the 
Marine and Colonies. 
Art. 34. — Within the territories of the Concession it shall 
be lawful to all to carry on such trade, industry, or profession 
as shall not have been explicitly reserved as a monopoly of 
the Company. 

§ Sole. — The Company shall be able to collect licence 
taxes from establishments for the sale of goods in the 
terms of No. 10 of Article 21, whenever such establish- 
ments are not situated within municipal territory. 
Art. 35. — Municipal organization shall be maintained in 
the " concelhos " (districts) of the territories of the Conces- 
sion in which it actually exists ; it must be similarly intro- 
duced in all agglomerated settlements of upwards of 500 
hearths, when at least 100 are of families of Portuguese, 
European, or Indian race. 

Art. 36. — The Company is bound to respect, within the 
territories of the Concession, and in its relations with the 
inhabitants of such territories, all the faiths and all the reli- 
gious cults, as well as the modes and customs of the natives 
which are not opposed to humanity and to civilization. 

Art. 37. — The dispositions of this Decree and the conces- 
sions made by it shall not prejudice any acquired rights or 
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any other concessions granted up to the date of same by the 
Portuguese Government, which shall not yet have lapsed. 

Art. 38. — If the Company revolts against the authority of 
the State ; if it fails to comply with the stipulations of the 
present Decree and of the contract which may be entered 
into by virtue thereof; if it fails to exercise the attributes of 
public interest conferred upon it ; if it does not respect and 
fulfil the treaties, conventions, or contracts with foreign 
powers and with the native chiefs and tribes ; if it abandons 
the agricultural, mineral, commercial, and industrial work- 
ing of the territories of its Concession, the Government may 
rescind the contract which it may have made with the 
Company, after having informed the latter of its intention, 
without the Company being entitled to any indemnity what- 
soever. 

Sole. — The exercise of the faculty of rescisision will depend 
in any case, and without exception, on the previous 
notice to the Company, to which a reasonable delay 
will be granted in order to justify itself, provided the 
matter demands that inquiries should be made, and 
that investigations should be proceeded with on the 
territories of the Concession. 
Art. 39. — All disagreements which may arise between the 
Government and the Company relative to the interpretation, 
execution, and rescission of the contract shall be submitted 
to a Tribunal of Arbitration, composed of two arbitrators 
named by the Government, two by the Company, and a fifth 
named by agreement between these, and failing such agree- 
ment by the Supreme Tribunal of Justice. 

The Tribunal of Arbitration shall decide ex aequo et hono, 
and from its decisions there will be no appeal. 

Art. 40. — Within the period of six months, reckoned Extended to 

July 30, 1893 

from the date of the publication of the present Decree by Royal 
in the "Official Gazette," the Company must be definitely March 9, 1893 
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constituted, failing which all the dispositions of the present 
Decree shall be null and void, 
►epoeit made. Art. 41. — The firm of Concessionnaires will deposit within 
fifteen days, reckoning from the date of publication of this 
Decree, under penalty of forfeiting the Concession, the sum 
of Ten Thousand pounds to the order of the Portuguese 
Government at the General Trust of Deposits, or at a Paris 
bank or merchant's firm indicated by the Government. This 
deposit can only be withdrawn by the firm of Concession- 
naires if, after the constitution of the Company in accordance 
with this Decree, improvements for an equivalent or larger 
amount have been introduced on the territory granted by 
this Concession. 

Art. 42. — The firm of Concessionnaires will hand 2000 
fully paid-up shares, having the same rights as the shares to 
be paid up, to the Institute of Ultramar, founded by Decree 
of January 11 of the present year. 

Art. 43. — The Government will make the regulations 
necessary for the execution of this Decree, and the clauses of 
the contract resulting therefrom. 

Art. 44. — All the stipulations made or alluded to in the 
present Decree are subject to force majeure. 

Art. 45. — All legislation to the contrary is hereby revoked. 

The said Minister and Secretary of State \vill thus under- 
stand it and cause it to be executed. 

THE KING. 

{Siijiml) Jl'lio Marques de Viliiexa. 
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ROYAL DECEEES. 

Translated from the *'Diario do Goverxo" (Official 
Gazette) of Lisbon, No. 56, Friday, March 10, 1893.* 



Bernardo Daupias and Company, Concessionnaires to 
whom tho Decrees with force of law of September 26 and 
November 13, 1891, refer, having thought it convenient to 
double the capital fixed in Article 31 of the first of the 
said Decrees, to designate with the title of " Companhia do 
Nyassa," the enterprise which the said Concessionnaires are 
to constitute, to prolong from twenty-five to thirty-five 
years the periods fixed in Articles 29 and 30 of the said 
Decree of September, 1891, and also to fix at 99 years the 
period for the working of the railway, referred to in Article 19 
of the said Decree ; 

Considering the public interest, and the necessity of facili- 
tating the organization of the enterprise which proposes to 
carry out the Concessions referred to ; 

* The same number. 56, of the Diario do Govemo of March 10, 1893, 
officially published tiio Articles of Association of the ^* Companhia do 
Nyassa,*' and their approval by the King and the Minister of Marino and 
Colonies. They were expressly adopted by the founders of the Coiopuiiy in 
its Memorandum of Association, dated Morch 16, 1893, on which date the 
"Compunhia do Xyassa ** was legally constituted in Lisbon, thus complying 
with the Decrees granting the Company's Concession. The Government 
lias recognized this, and appointed on March 19, 1897, Councillor Eduardo 
Jos^ Coelho us Royal Commissioner to represent it in terms of the Company's 
Conceision. 
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With the approval of the Colonial Council and the vote 
of the Council of Ministers, and using the authority con- 
ferred upon the Government by § 1*^ of Article 15 of the first 
additional Act to the Constitutional Charter of the Monarchy ; 

I have decreed as follows : — 

Art. 1. — To style it " Companhia do Xyassa " the enter- 
prise which is to be formed for working the Concessions to 
which tlie Decrees with force of law of September 26 and 
November 13, 1891, refer. 

§ Sole. — The *' Companhia do Nyassa " should be formed 
July 30 next 

Art. 2. — The capital of the " Companhia do Nyassa " will 
be £1,000,000 (4.500.000$000 Eeis, according to exchange 
at par), thus modifying Article 31 of the Decree with force 
of law, of September 26, 1891. 

Art. 3. — They are prolonged from 25 to 35 years, the 
periods referred to in Articles 29 and 30 t)f the Decree 
mentioned in Article 2 hereof. 

Art. 4. — It will be for 99 years, the period during which 
the ** Companhia do Nyassa " will operate the railway, the 
construction of which is provided for by Article 19 of the 
said Decree of September 26, 1891, and at the expiration of 
this period the ownership of the line, with all its fixed 
material and rolling stock, will revert to the Government. 

The Minister and Secretary of State of Marine and Colonies 
will thus understand it and cause it to be done. 

THE KING. 

{Sifjncd) JoAO Antonio de Brissac das Neves Ferreira. 

The Palace, March 9, 1893. 
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Translated from the Nyassa Company's Official 

Bulletin (No. 1). 

DECREES. 

Dcci^cc dated Jfarch 24, 1897, appointing the Royal Commis- 
signer and Government Administrators attached to the 
Nyassa Company, 

On the terms of the Decree dated September 26, 1891, 
Eduardo Jose Coelho, B.A., of my district, is appointed to 
the vacancy of lioyal Commissioner attached to the Nyassa 
Company. 

The Minister and Secretary of State of Marine and Colonial 
Affiiirs thus have understood it,, and caused it to be executed. 

THE KING. 

The Palace, March 24, 1897. 

Ilenrique dc Barros Gomes. 



On the terms of Article 15 of Decree dated September 26, 
1891, Dr. Jose Frederico Laranjo and Jose Maria de Alpoim 
Cergueira Borges Cabral, and captain of engineers Antonio 
Eduardo Villaca are appointed Administrators of the Nyassa 
Company. 

The Minister and Secretary of State of Marine and Colonial 
Affairs thus have understood it, and caused it to be executed. 



THE KING. 



The Palace, March 24, 1897. 

Henrique de Barros Gomc8. 
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TOWN OF I no. 

ministky of marine and colonial affairs, direction 

(general of the colonies. 

2nd department. 

IST SECTION. 

Attending the representation made to me by the Nyassa 
Company respecting the handing over to same of the town of 
Ibo, owing to the modification of circumstances, which had 
determined its l)cing kept in the dominion originally assigned 
to the Company ; 

Considering that through the deliberation of the Koyal 
Commission for the province of Mozambique, the municipal 
organization of Ibo was done away with, together with those 
of other municipalities existing in the Company's territories 
with magisterial rights ; 

Considering that in the opinion of the Royal Commissioner 
of the province of Mozambique, there is no objection in 
handing it over to the Nyassa Comi)any in accoixlance with 
their re([uest, more so when the office of its political and 
fiscal administration is established in the town of Ibo; 

Considering the Colonial IJoard's Keport, issued some time 
ago, respecting the doing away with the above-mentioned 
municipal organization, was in favour of said proix)sal, it was 
not decreed V»ecause at that time it had already been ordered 
to be executed by the High Commissioner of the province of 
Mozambique ; 

The Colonial IJoard having been made acquainted with 
same, and making use of the faculties which are granted to 
the ( lovernment by 1st of Art. 15 of the Additional Act to 
the Constitutional Charter of July 5, 1852, 

Decree the following : — 

Art. 1. — That tlie town of Ibo be handed over to the 
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Nyassa Company on the terms and for the effects of its 
organic law. 

Art. 2. — That any laws to the contrary be evoked. 

The Minister and Secretary of State of Marine and Colonial 
Affairs have so intended and executed same. 

THE KING. 

The Palace, Novernb9r 4, 1897. 

Henrique de Barros Qotnes. 



STAMPS, POSTAGE STAMPS, &c. 

Attending tlie representation made by the Nyassa Com- 
pany in view of the impossibility of obtaining with the 
necessary urgency the moulds for stamps, postage stamps, 
and other forms of postage of special pattern, destined for 
the territories under its jurisdiction in Africa, having heard 
the Minister of Finance and the respective departments 
of the General Direction of the Colonies, H.M. the Kins: 
does hereby, through the Secretariat of Marine and Colonial 
Affairs, authorize the referred-to Company to adopt pro- 
visionally the stamps and postage stamps and other postage 
formulas of the pattern established for the Mozambique 
province, with the extra word "Nyassa," the respective 
requisitions shall follow the terms, which regulate identical 
services for the different provinces in the colonies. 

The Palace, October 27, 1897. 

Henrique de Barros Gomes. 



ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 

Respecting the representation made by the Nyassa Com- 
pany, H.M. the King has, through the Secretary of State of 
Marine and Colonies granted to the refeiTcd Company the 
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pro\isional right for administering the arms and ammunition 
trade within the territories of its jurisdiction, and in ac- 
cordance with the regulations in force in the Mozambique 
Company's territorj*. 

This shall be communicated to the Royal Commissioner 
attached to the Nyassa Company, and to the High Com- 
missioner of the Mozambique province for all due effects. 

The Palace, October 27, 1897. 

Henrique de Barros Gomes. 
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